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New Children’s Books from Dutton 


Prudence Crandall 


By om Award Winner, ELIZA- 
BETH YATES. Illustrated by Nora S. 
Unwin, 

Another splendid book by the au- 
thor of Amos Fortune, Free Man— 
telling a true story of desegregation in 
Connecticut in the 18g0’s, An Aladdin 
Book. Ages 11-16 $3.00 


A Boy on the Road 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


By MARGUERITE VANCE. Illustrated 
by Nedda Walker. 

Gentle story of a meeting on a road 
near Nazareth on a Christmas day fif- 
teen years after the first Christmas. 
Ages 10 and up $2.25 


Brave John Henry 


By MARGOT AUSTIN. Illustrated by 
the author. 


John Henry and his friends, a dog 
and a large cat, play an oe = 
of “pretend”. By the author of Peter 
Churchmouse, etc. Ages 4-7 $1.75 


Koala Bear Twins 


By INEZ HOGAN. Illustrated by the 
author. 

A fine addition to Inez Hogan’s por- 
ular series of “twin books”—Bear 
Twins, Elephant Twins, Twin Colts, 
etc, Ages 4-7 $1.50 


Discovering Nature 
the Year Round 


By ANNE MARIE JAUSS. Illustrated 
by the author. 


Lovely month-by-month descriptions 


of the changes and beauties of fields, 
streams and woods, An Aladdin Book. 


Ages 8-12 $2.50 


Pidgy’s Surprise 


By JEANNE MELLIN. Illustrated by 
the author. 


Osun Cindy and her carefree 
Shetland pony in a lovely story full of 
handsome drawings by a top horse 
painter and author of Horses Across 
the Ages. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


Horse Haven 


By NANCY CAFFREY, Illustrated by | 
Paul Brown. ‘ 


The Cornwell twins rescue a poor | 
wreck of a horse and train him for the — 
Hunter Trials. By the author and il- ~ 
lustrator of Show Pony. Ages 8-12 

$2.50 


A Deer 
in the Family 


By JOHN HARTMANN. Illustrated | 
with photographs and drawings. 

A true story of a Danish family who 7 
adopted a new-born baby fawn. Ages} 
8-12 $2.50 


The Wind Call 


By ROSALIE K. FRY. Illustrated by 
the author. 


Delicate English fantasy about 4 
baby of the “little people”, Exquisi 
illustrated in color and black and whi 
= the author of Pipkin Sees t 

orld. Ages 6-10 $2. 


The Shining Bird 


By WANDA NEILL TOLBOOM. Ill 
trated in g colors by Robert Bruce. 


Like her Tosie of the Far North, th 
is an authentic story of Eskimo life, / 
Aladdin Book, Ages 8-12 $2.25 


At all bookstores. 


E. P. DUTTON and CO. 
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FOR CHILDREN 


The Strange Man 
and The Storks 


By BESSIE F. WHITE 


Did the Stranger bring the storks and 
all the good luck? The little Holbeks 
of Denmark believed he did. Sensi- 
tive drawings by Ursula Koering. 
AGES 8-12. $2.25 


FOR YOUNG TEENS 


Elaine Stinson: 

Campus Reporter 
By DORIS FABER 

A college senior lands a job on a big 


city newspaper. She also falls in love. 
AGES 12-16. $2.00 


AAG) THE Avior 


LOVES A RATTLING GOOD 


STORY! 


Papa Dolphin’s 
Table 


By 
DOROTHY GILMAN BUTTERS 


This family lived under a table in the 
park! Naturally, such a thing attracted 
attention. Even the mayor became in- 
terested. Gay pictures by Kurt Werth. 

- AGES 7-9, $2.00 


White Falcon 
By ELLIOTT ARNOLD 
Exciting story of a boy, kidnapped by 


Indians, who becomes a great Chip- 
pewa leader. Based on actual fact. 
AGES 12-16. $3.00 


FOR A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
One Thousand Christmas Beards 


By ROGER DUVOISIN 


Open the door of Santa’s igloo (only a little, not enough to let the cold come 
in) and listen to what Santa has to say about his thousands of imitators 


throughout the land. 


ALL AGES. $1.95 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE Borzoi Books for Young People 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22 



















A beautiful new book 
= "D the d’Aularres 


Here is a rich, exciting new book that 


‘DGAR PARIN D’ AULAIRE 






you can heartily recommend to all young 






readers and their parents. With their 






special flair, Ingri and Edgar Parin 






d’Aulaire have produced an outstand- 






ing picture biography of Christopher 






Columbus—bringing a man who has 





almost become a myth into clear focus 






for children to enjoy and understand. 






By the author-artists of the popular 






Abraham Lincoln and Buffalo Bill. 







By Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire 
£ 





Up to 9 $3 


The book that children 


love so much 


Since publication a year ago, this beau- 
; ee - NURSERY tifully illustrated edition has become 
. BOOK OF ie OSE an outsianding best seller. All who 
Tl {ER GO leve Mother Goose have enthusiastically 

: hailed this delightful combination of i 
time-honored rhymes and warm, fanci- 
ful drawings. Marguerite de Angeli’s 
perceptive artistry has truly made this 
treasure house of familiar rhymes a 
masterpiece that more children than 




















ever are enjoying. 
376 rhymes, more than 260 illustrations | 


All ages $5 





For descriptions of other Doubleday Jr. 
Books published this fall and in earlier seasons, 
please write for FREE illustrated catalog. 


DOUBLEDAY JR. BOOKS Dept. T, Garden City, N. Y. 
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SEE AND SAY By Antonio Frasconi 

Simple objects are pictured in full color by a 
leading woodcut artist, and the word for each 
(with pronunciation) is given in English, Italian, 
French, and Spanish. 


Ages 4 up. $3.00 





DANCING IN THE MOON 
By Fritz Eichenberg 


Rollicking nonsense rhymes, each with a full- 
page picture in three colors, make the numbers 
1 to 20 unforgettable, in a companion book to 
Ape in a Cape: An Alphabet of Odd Animals. 

Ages 4-8. $2.25 


THE FABULOUS FIREWORK 
FAMILY By James Flora 


Brilliant-as-a-skyrocket story and pictures of a 
Mexican boy who longs to be a master firework 
maker. Illustrated by the author in full color 
and black-and-white. Ages 5-9. $2.75 


CHAGA By Will and Nicolas 


Chaga the elephant is reduced to rabbit-size, 
and learns what it means to be small in a large 
world. Bold two-color pictures by Nicolas Mord- 
vinolf, 1952 Caldecott Medal Winner. 

Ages 5-9. $2.50 


JASON AND TIMMY By Sally Scott 


A hilarious story about a small boy who proves 
he can be a good sport when his brother allows 
him to join the older boys. Wash drawings by 
Beth Krush. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


THE BORROWERS AFIELD 
By Mary Norton, 
author of The Borrowers 


The further adventures of Pod, Honjiily, and 
Arrietty in their new home among the roots of a 
tree are told in this eagerly awaited sequel to 
The Borrowers, which has sold over 37,000 
copies. Line drawings by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Ages 8 up. $2.50 


new fall books 








HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 


for young readers 


.  harcourt, brace 
' Uh. Dir Mla fferd Slane 


ISLAND SECRET By Mildred Lawrence 


Bonnie helps resettle the family on an island in 
Lake Erie after her father is reported mysteri- 
ously missing in the Far East. Drawings by Paul 
Galdone. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


TOMAHAWKS AND TROUBLE 
By William O. Steele, 
author of Winter Danger 


A dramatic frontier story of three children cap- 
tured by Indians and their eventual escape. Line 
drawings by Paul Galdone. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


TEXAS YANKEE: 

The Story of Gail Borden 

By Nina Brown Baker, 

author of Nickels and Dimes 

The success story of a N. Y. state farm boy who 
became a famous Texan and later discovered 


the secret of condensing milk. Drawings by 
Alan Moyler. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


PLAIN GIRL By Virginia Sorensen 
Remarkable insight and understanding distin- 
guish this story of an Amish girl and her first 
year in a public school. Drawings by Charles 
Geer. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


THE WICKED ENCHANTMENT 
By Margot Benary-Isbert, 
author of The Ark 


A troublesome mystery in an old German cathe- 
dral town is eventually solved by Anemone and 


her aunt. Drawings by Enrico Arno. 
Ages 10 up. $2.50 


GUNS FOR THE SARATOGA 

By Stephen W. Meader 

A young midshipman‘s adventures aboard the 
sloop-of-war Saratoga during the Revolution. 


Line drawings by John O'Hara Cosgrave II. 
Ages 12 up. $2.75 





















PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


MAXINE LABouNTYy 


The DLCYP year just past has seen the achievement of an expanded 
Top of the News, made possible not only by the Executive Board’s grant of 
money, but also by the imagination and energy of many people who de- 
veloped a policy which embraces larger objectives and greater usefulness, 
and by gifted editorship. It is a concomitant of the expanding program 
designed to meet the greater needs and ever-increasing opportunities pre- 
sented by the unprecedented numbers of children and young people in 
our population. 

The Coordinating Committee for the new program identified major 
problems and provided a blueprint for action. (See Summary of Replies in 
Top of the News for May 1955) 

The Library Services Bill, for which the outlook in the next Congress 
is most hopeful, will make new demands on the talents of workers with 
children and young people. The need as well as the incentive for recruit- 
ment is at a new high. (See ALA Bulletin for June 1955 

The Management Improvement Survey, which constitutes a reorgani- 
zation of ALA and of this division of ALA, will require membership 
action in the coming months. (See ALA Bulletin for September 1955 

May I commend to you the careful reading of these three articles which 
are concerned with matters of the utmost interest to all members in the 
year ahead. They deal with the means of achieving the goals of good 
library service. Then may I commend to you the careful reading of Gilbert 
Highet’s Man’s Unconquerable Mind to remind you once again of the 
surpassing importance of those goals. 


Soon you will receive your invitation to renew your*ALA, and your DLCYP, CLA or 
AYPL, membership for 1956. To be sure you continue to receive Top of the News fill 
out the No. 6 blank for your membership in the DLCYP and send it in promptly. 
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The Three Kings of Saba 


By ALF EVERS. //lustrated in color by Helen Sewell. 
Based on an account found in Marco Polo, this 
beautiful Christmas book tells how three kings 
visited a new king of whom they had heard. Cloth. 
8 x 10. 32 pp. Ages 8-12. 




















The Talking Tree 
and Other Stories of Children 


Selected by AUGUSTA BAKER. ///us- By MARIAN KING. Illustrated with 
trated by Johannes Troyer. Fairy reproductions of twenty-two por- 
tales from 15 countries chosen by traits of children from the Na- 
the head of story-telling for the tional Gallery in Washington— 
New York Public Library. Cloth. beautifully reproduced in black 
6 x 8%. 256 pp. Ages 8-12. $3.00 and white and described in vivid 

text. Cloth. 8 x 10. 48 pp. All 

ages. $2.50 


A Gallery 
























Write for FREE List “Books for Young People—1955” 


AY. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY »* East Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. J 







PRIZE-WINNING STORY MASTERPIECES ON 3313 RPM 


High RECORDS For voune Peopte 


1954 Newbery Award Winner 


“THE WHEEL on the SCHOOL’ 
by Meindert DeJong 


Selected to initiate the series of Newbery Awar 

Records, this masterpiece of story-telling 

full of dramatic action and suspense. Six schoo 

children in the Dutch village of Shor 

wonder—why didn't the storks come to Shora?— 

and wondering, set out to make a dreat 

come true. The storv finds a natural outlet in the 

adventures and excitement of the childret 

all of which have been faithfully capture 
and dramatized in the recording. 
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A 12” unbreakable record created for librarians 
educators and discriminating parents. 










Produced and directed by Al Marshack, twice winner © 
the Ohio State University Children’s Program Award 
$5.95 


NEWBERY AWARD RECORDS, 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3,N. ¥. 
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APYL GREETINGS 


FRANCES GRIM, Chairman 1955-1956 


Philadelphia. It will long be remembered for its fine hospitality—and 
humidity! Those of you who attended the DLCYP meeting will agree, 
however, that weather was forgotten as Dr. E. Preston Sharp, Executive 
Director of the Youth Study Center in Philadelphia, spoke on the subject, 
“Youth! Libraries! Delinquency!” (See page 11 in this issue) Placing per 
sonnel first in importance in work with youth, he emphasized our respon 
sibility in helping to develop in young people “intelligent individualism.” 
Let this be our aim in the programs and projects we plan together. 

This year of 1955-56 is to be a significant one for the entire Amcrican 
Library Association. While the final outcome of the Management Survey 
is not yet determined, it is urgent, nevertheless, that we study our own 
organization. It is time that we list its strengths and its weaknesses and 
plan for a better and more effective association, 

New committecs have been appointed and alerted for action. Standing 
committees have projects in the making. ‘The “First Choice” list will be 
published soon. Publication of the list was insured by the winning of the 
NORMAN BASSETT FOUNDATION GRANT. (See report of the 
business meeting) Congratulations to Elinor Walker, Chairman, and the 
committee members: Helen Armstrong, Eleanor Kidder, Madeline Margo, 
and Marcella Matejka. Lillian Morrison, Chairman of the Committee on 
Standards, reports progress on the revision of the pamphlet, ‘““The Public 
Library Plans for the ‘Teen Age.” The Activities Committee with Grace 
Slocum as chairman is considering a new project that will bring to Work 
with Young People the stimulus that the Young Adult American Heritage 
program provided. 

The accomplishments of the committees will be partially dependent 
upon you. ‘They need your ideas. Your chairman needs to know what type 
of program means the most to you. What phase of young people’s work 
would you like emphasized at the Miami Conference? Will you please send 
your suggestions now? 
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From rhymes set to 
the tune of a 
rocking chair 





To verses as new as 


$ a fresh-minted penny 


LAURA E. RICHARDS, vigorously rocking her first born, blissfully 
matched her rhythms to the sharp jolt of the rocking chair. Try it — 
you can, now, for TirRRA LirRa is re-issued, with all its poems and 
pictures and with an introduction by that good fairy of children’s verse, 
May Hill Arbuthnot. Try 


A poor unfortunate Hottentot 
He was not content with his lottentot; 
Quoth he, “For my dinner, 
As I am a sinner, 
There’s nothing to put in the pottentot!” 
TIRRA LIRRA has one hundred and seven more which are just as 
much fun. Mrs. Arbuthnot says this book is “laughter conveniently 
packaged between the covers of a book . . . children and grown-ups 
need to laugh together.” 

We couldn’t agree more, and that is why we have also published 
this Fall 
LAUGHING TIME y" 
By William Jay Smith, with drawings by 
Juliet Kepes / 
It was laughing time, and the tall Giraffe 
Lifted his head, and began to laugh: 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

And the Chimpanzee on the ginkgo tree 
Swung merrily down witha Tee Hee Hee: 
























All over the world it was laughing time! 


LAUGHING TIME has thirty-four other poems which capture the 
rhythms of childhood itself. 
Speaking of rhythm and ideas, humor and delight, let’s remem- 
ber FAR AND FEW, by David McCord, which the Horn 
Book has called “indispensable for a children’s library.” 


TIRRA LIRRA is $3.00 
LAUGHING TIME, An Atlantic Monthly Press Book, is $2.50 
FAR AND FEW is $2.75 


























Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 6, Mass. 
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ON CLA 


JANE Darran, Chairman 1955-1956 


Now we are on the last lap of the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 
Fund. It was a proud and happy moment at Philadelphia when CLA 
announced the establishment of a scholarship in Mr. Melcher’s name. No 
more appropriate honor could be given to him than this Scholarship to 
be awarded annually to a young person who aspires to be a children’s 
librarian. 

In making plans for the Fund, the CLA Executive Committee decided 
that the annual scholarship should be at least $1000.00, A smaller amount 
would not be sufficient to cover the high cost of the professional education 
required. 

CLA gave itself a large assignment when it undertook to raise at least 
$25,000.00. In the first nine months one-half of the amount was collected. 
That was a big achievement. 

Now we have the second half to collect. We hope to do this before 
the Miami Beach ALA Conference, June 17-23, 1956. If we reach ou 
goal by that time, we should have enough income from the fund to give 
the first scholarship at the 1958 ALA Conference. 

Every CLA member must work a bit harder than last year to obtain 
contributions from library clubs, staff associations, children’s book groups 
and friends of Mr. Melcher and of libraries. Also CLA hopes for new 
and additional contributions from members, young people’s librarians, 
school librarians, library administrators and staff members. Checks for 
the fund should be made out to the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 
Fund and sent to Mildred L. Batchelder, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. By the way those contributions are tax-deductible. 


Isabella Jinnette, Chairman, CLA Recruiting Committee, sends this 
message: “Please be alert each day to the need for more and better chil- 
dren’s librarians, and then do everything you possibly can to help. Tatk 
to the Director of your library about the need for a nationwide recruiting 
program in the field of librarianship. Talk and act.” 
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Frank R. Stockton 


TING-A-LING TALES 


The amusing stories about the fairy Ting-a-Ling 
and the giant Tur-il-i-ra have been out of print for 
a number of years—with librarians asking often for 
them. Here is Ting-a-ling Tales in a handsome new 
format, with a printed jacket and cover in rose color 
and new illustrations by Richard Floethe. Introduc- 
tions by Alice Dalgliesh and Mrs. Ogden Reid. 

Ages 6-12 $2.50 


Alice Dalgliesh 


THE COLUMBUS STORY 


An eager boy with the wind blowing through his red 
hair, his blue eyes fixed on far horizons is the way 
the author and the artist, Leo Politi, see Columbus. 
The story and pictures in this book—made for read- 
ing aloud—follow the highlights of the great ad- 
venture from the time Columbus the boy runs down 
a street in Genoa to the sea, on to the triumphant 
start of the second voyage. Ages 6-10 $2.75 


Katherine Milhous 


WITH BELLS ON 


This charming Christmas book, one of a group of 
festival stories by the author-artist, is set in old 
Pennsylvania during Conestoga wagon days. Among 
the fascinating old-time customs which are a part of 
this book is that of making a Christmas “putz,” or 
manger scene. Ages 5-9 $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17 





YOUTH! LIBRARIES! DELINQUENCY! 


Excerpts from an address by Dr. E. Preston Sharp, Executive Director 
of the Youth Study Center in Philadelphia, at the Joint Meeting of the 
Institution Libraries Committee and the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People at the American Library Association Conference, 
Tuesday morning, July 5, 1955. 


This morning I am not going to give you a serious speech. | am going 
to talk informally about the problems of children, I hope to raise some 
issues which may be of help to you. 

There are two main things I want to do: one, give you an overall ob- 
servation which may be of some significance to you; two, break down 
some of the factors which might be used as criteria, first, for the organiza- 
tion of your departments and especially in relationship to personnel and, 
second, in the form of a checklist which might assist you in the selection 
of some of your reading material. 

The first thing that concerns me is the overall cultural change taking 
place in our country. Originally we had, as a colonial nation, a terrific 
need for rugged individualism and, of course, that was the basic founda- 
tion upon which the success of this country was built. Our ancestors solved 
problems; they had to meet issues. There wasn’t a need for close interrela- 
tionship which occurs in a complex society. Then up came the forgotten 
man; his problems arose in the progress of our development. We moved 
from rugged individualism into what we might call the forgotten-man 
stage. Now we are moving toward another stage and for want of a better 
word, I call it the mass prototype. We are beginning to think as a mass 
and not as individuals! Maybe it is a reflection of our industrial revolu- 
tion in which we have group action. | am very apprehensive of some of 
the by-products of this cultural pattern. 

Therefore, I think there is a real need for an emphasis of what I like 
to call intelligent individualism. What do I mean by that? I mean that 
when I commit an act it is not all right just because my friends are doing 
the same thing. Is it all right as far as I am concerned? Is it ethical or is it 
uncthical? Is it honest or is it dishonest? Is it going to hurt someone or is 
it going to help someone? All of these simple tests must be applied to 
intelligent individualism. Remember, I did not say intellectual indi- 
vidualism. With all due respect, some intellectual individuals can’t always 
solve their problems, and sometimes they don’t know of the problems 
which exist in their own community. 

There are some specifics which I think are of the greatest value in 
developing intelligent individualism. The first is religion. When we take 
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our final report card, the irrevocable report card or balance sheet, and 
present it to our Maker, we don’t go up as a group. We don’t go up as a 
society. We don’t go up as a gang. We stand on our own two feet and say, 
“Lord, here I am. Look me over and say whether or not I meet the test.” 

The other is the area of libraries. There is a great need to have indi- 
viduals select intelligently their own reading material. One of the big 
factors of this mass prototype is the extent to which we are exposed to 
mass media. The material we read, hear, and see is so often on the basis 
of other persons’ selections and not our own. I am trying to stress the 
need to have children begin early to do some selecting in their reading so 
they can use that as a tempering device against the mass media which they 
receive—and please do not think I am criticizing mass media; I am not. 
So as we discuss this whole problem, we are primarily concerned about 
what we can do to have children begin to become a little selective in their 
reading, in their attitudes, and in their thinking. 

My present position is Director of the Youth Study Center. We are 
across the street from the Philadelphia Free Library. My good friends, 
Emerson Greenaway and Miss McClure are very helpful to us in the selec- 
tion of books and all reading material for the children at the Center. We 
do not make any claim to superiority as to program. We have had some 
little experience, but throughout our total program, one of the things we 
emphasize most is the importance of the individual. 

This may be a little heresy, but if you are going to work with children, 
don’t be above learning their jargon and slang. A certain type of analysis 
of a child is often found in his nickname. I have seen youngsters in insti- 
tutions give a chilc a nickname; the psychiatrist required two written 
pages of diagnosis to say exactly the same thing. These are little tech- 


niques, but in dealing with children, you have to use every instrument 
possible. 

When you start thinking about a child, be sure to be objective, im- 
personal, and factual in your analysis, but don’t lose the warmth of human , 
relationship. Think about the 1955 child because he is the child with I 
whom you are dealing. We didn’t have his insecurity and confusion when 
we were his age. Don’t forget the accident of time of birth has a great ti 
impact on the adjustment, success and future of any child. There are t 


three things I would like to stress to you as criteria for the measurement I 
of your personnel and as aids in selecting reading material and planning 


t 
programs. Number one, children need security. By that, I don’t mean . 
dollars and cents. I mean they need attention; they need recognition; " 
they need approval for things that are positive; and they need to feel they “ 


are loved and wanted. If you were to ask me what one special thing I r 
have observed in the thousands of delinquent children with whom I have 
lived, I would say that practically every one of them lacks security. The 
prevention of delinquency is not predicated upon fear. It is predicated be 
upon, “What would my mother think? What would my father think? 
What would my God think? Or what would my teacher, my priest or my 
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ch- Nettie Taylor, Chairman of the Institution Libraries Committee, Dr. Sharp and Alice Louise 
t LeFevre, Chairman of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 

en 

im- 

_ minister or librarian think?” Positive influences in a child’s life make him 

ith pause before he acts. That is basic in terms of security. 

ae How does this apply to the library? My own philosophy is that it is 

eat the librarian first and the books second. When is this matter of the rela- 

are | tionship of your library and young people in terms of “security” to start? 

ent . ° . 


: It begins when the youngster walks in the door, before he ever gets over 
Ing to your desk, before he ever asks a question. He looks over there and sees 


— a librarian who looks with a feeling, “They shall not pass! These books 
mm are my pride and glory! I have never lost a book—yet!’” Do you know 
1ey 


| what that youngster thinks? “I don’t want any part of that old battle-axe; 
6 I'm gonna get out of here.” But if he looks in and sees a person who has 





mig a smile on her face, who says “Good morning. Walk in. What can we do 
rhe for you today?” he is recognized; he is an individual. Then that child 
ited begins to relate—first to the librarian—and don’t forget that—and then 
ink? to books. Children relate to people and people direct them toward the 
=) instruments. 
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Through your particular instrument, books, you can do much in giv- 
ing this sense of security. It is vitally important for youngsters to see that 
others have overcome some of the difficulties they have. It is important 
for them to learn about our America. It is important that they, in their 
fantasy of reading, get a feeling of their internal potential, especially in 
terms of religion. It is important that they have security of faith because 
their dads may die; their mothers may die; if they have nothing else, they 
are lost. But if they still have God, they have a lasting foundation. That, 
added with any other literary foundation will help give them stability. 

Remember, the first law of behavior is self-preservation, but the second 
one is recognition so that in addition to this warmth of human relation 
ship, recognition also gives security. A little fellow comes in. He has read 
two or three books. You don’t say, “Let me see how many fingerprints 
there are.” You say, “My! I certainly admire the way you take care of 
things. You did a fine job!” If somebody else is in the room, and you can 
do it conveniently, you make some positive comment about this child. 
Don’t overlook this phase of security—this need of having positive recog: 
nition, 

The last point on security I want to mention is: adults have often 
scarred the lives of children by thoughtless and careless words. Children 
have been made allergic to libraries because of some thoughtless, careless 
word which was said by a member of the staff. For each form of behavior 
there is a reason. If a child normally smiles at you when he walks in and 
one day, he frowns, just indirectly if you can, find out why he is frowning. 
If he normally frowns and he is smiling, find out why the smile. I wish to 
say to you—sometimes in the hustle of our jobs, in the irritations that 
upset our abdomens, we do say thoughtless things which make a scar on a 
child’s life. All of these are a part of security or insecurity. 

The next thing I wish to stress as a criterion is the matter of discipline. 
We have a couple of schools of thought. The one says that children should 
be permitted to grow and not be inhibited so they will not be unhappy 
and frustrated adults. Then on the other side, as we read editorials, as we 
listen to the sages, we get the statement, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” Neither philosophy in its extreme makes sense. There is no ques- 
tion but that American children of 1955 are the most original we have 
ever had. They should have the opportunity of expressing originality, but 
don’t forget the children want discipline; they want to know the limits. 
Granted some of them will test the limits very far; nevertheless, they want 






































discipline. 

The basic factor about discipline is that it must be built on respect. 
The adult must respect the child and the child must respect the adult. 
Don’t think you can outsmart any child. The reason is this—children 
have 24 hours a day to think through what they want to do; you have 
2400 other things to do in exactly the same length of time. However, it is 
no fun to outsmart somebody you respect. The minute you start a contest 
with a child, you are bound to lose. The contest is not set in motion if 
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your relationship is predicated upon respect. Discipline built upon re- 
spect will carry over to regard for law and order and property rights of 
others. 

Recently in our country, many of us have misused the license of free 
speech. As an American citizen, I have a perfect right to criticize any 
person, whether he is a judge or a governor or even the president. As an 
American citizen, I have a right to criticize a public person, but while 
doing so, I must respect the office he holds. However, in our interpreta- 
tion of this freedom of speech to children, we often overlook the fact that 
it is only the individual we are criticizing; we are not criticizing the office. 
In our reaction to people who represent authority in our society, we must 
emphasize respect, especially in discussions with children. These things 
have to be stressed. 

Children learn behavior from adults. The standards by which we live 
permeate into their pattern of behavior, One worker says, “Did you hear 
what Miss So-and-So said today? What does she think she is doing in this 
organization? Yackety-yack-yack-yack.” Is the child who hears this con- 
versation going to feel he can relate to the person who has been so criti- 
cized by another worker? We have to remember when we work with chil- 
dren, we do not say, “Our standards are up here. Come on, jump up to 
them.” We take them where they are and then try to bring them up to 
our standards. In the matter of honesty—many children will lie to you 
and yet in terms of lying, they don’t know they are doing it. According to 
their standards, they are not lying. You go down into the basement of 
some homes near large companies or corporations and what do you find? 
You find tools marked with the names of these companies and corpora- 
tions. And don’t misunderstand; those tools weren't stolen, they were 
merely borrowed. But if the child goes to the corner garage, picks up a 
pair of pliers and comes home with them, he is liable to get a licking. He 
begins to wonder what is the matter with the old man. “Why am I getting 
the licking? Because I didn’t steal a full set of tools like he did?” He is all 
confused. This matter of standards is of vital importance in terms of ow 
behavior, our discussion of the media in which we are dealing, the selec- 
tion of the books, and our interrelationship with our colleagues, All of 
these factors we have to keep under consideration. 

I have been discussing with you primarily the average normal child. 
If you would magnify many times the idiosyncrasies of this normal 
youngster, then you would have the delinquent one. The delinquent child 
does not have security, does not have disc ipline built on respect, and does 
not have correct standards. Often the delinquent child’s initial reaction to 
an adult is, “I hate this person. I don’t trust him.” Why? Because the 
child has been kicked around by grownups since he was born. It is our 
job as adults to get over these three points that I have just emphasized 
with the normal child, and with the pre- delinquent child, even a bigget 
dose of the three is necessary. It takes more effort, but it does pay off. 
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The last thing. It is so important that we try to bring into this mass 
picture intelligent individualism so that children as they grow up will be 
able to test and examine. They have the potentiality. At the present time, 
I think we have the finest children our country has ever produced. 
Granted the failures are more serious than at any time in the past. We 
have extremes, both good and bad, more radical than we have ever ex- 







perienced. 
There is a quotation from William Lyon Phelps on happiness that 
some of you have heard me use. I am sure many of you are familiar with 
“Happiness is a perfume you cannot pour on others without getting a 
few drops on yourself.” 










ALA AWARDS TO LIBRARIANS 





The GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD was presented to Charlemae 
Rollins, Children’s Librarian at the George Cleveland Hall Branch of the 
Chicago Public Library, at the First General Session of the American 
Library Association Conference in Philadelphia on July 4. This award, 
which consists of $500 and a beautifully illuminated certificate, is given 
annually to a “libraian in a community or in a school who has made an 
unusual contribution to the stimulation and guidance of reading by chil- 
dren and young people.” The recipient is chosen by an ALA Special 
Committee. Mrs. Rollins’ efforts to bring to all children a love of books 
and her devotion to the ideal of brotherhood have brought her national 
recognition and opportunties to serve as teacher and children’s book con- 
sultant on various occasions, See “Living Librarians X” on page 68 of the 
ALA Bulletin, February 1955 issue, for the many achievements of this 
dynamic children’s librarian. 

Barbara Davis Widem, Assistant Librarian in the Center for Children’s 
Books, University of Chicago, received the 1955 E. P. DUTTON-JOHN 
MACRAE AWARD for Advanced Study in the Field of Work with Chil- 
dren and Young People. The award was announced at the Second Gen- 
eral Session of the ALA Conference on July 6 and presented to Mrs. 
Widem by Mr. Clift in Chicago on July 21. The $1,000 award, which is 
administered by ALA, was established in 1952 by the E. P. Dutton Com- 
pany, 1 1 honor of two former presidents of the publishing firm. Mrs. 
Widem pve to use the award for formal advanced study in the Graduate 
Library School at the University of Chicago and “to focus my research on 
the role of the children’s library consultant on the staff of a state library 
agency in working with adult groups concerned with children.” 
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CROWELL BOOKS 


for BOYS and Girls 


REVOLT ON ALPHA C 


by Robert Silverberg 

A well-written science-fiction story! 

148 pages e Ages 10 up ¢ 5% x 8B ¢ $2.00 
HARRIET TUBMAN 

Conductor on the Underground Railroad 
by Ann Petry 

Inspiring biography by a famous novelist. 
256 pages e Ages 12-16 © 5% x 8 ¢ $2.75 
SPIDERS by Dorothy Childs Hogner 
Easy-to-read guide to a world of nature. 25 
illustrations by Nils Hogner. 

56 pages e Ages 7-10 © 6% x 8. ¢ $2.00 


MARSHA by Margaret Maze Craig 


Honest, understanding portrayal 
people today. 

256 pages e Ages 12-16 ¢ 5% x 8 © $2.75 
BETSY’S WEDDING 

by Maud Hart Lovelace. Ill. Vera Neville 
Gay story of a wedding and young married 
life. 

256 pages e Ages 12 up ¢ 5% x 8 e $2.75 
JET TRANSPORTS 

by John Lewellen. Ill. Bob Barker 


Lucid and clear explanation of jets and their 
future. 
160 pages « Ages 10 up ¢ 5% x B e@ $2.50 


EXPERIMENTAL PLANES: 

Subsonic and Supersonic 

by R. Frank Jr. Ill. William F. Jackson 
Factual and direct stories of 20 ‘flying labora- 
tories.”’ 

160 pages e Ages 12 up e 5% x 8B e $2.50 


100 POEMS ABOUT PEOPLE 

Comp. by Elinor Parker. Ill. Ismar David 
Stimulating portraits of people real and im- 
aginary. 

256 pages e Ages 12-16 © 5% x 8 ¢ $3.00 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE PRINCIPLES 

OF SPACE TRAVEL 

by Franklyn M. Branley. 

lll. Jeanyee Wong 

Fascinating home experiments explain scien- 
tific pee behind problems posed by space 
travel. 

128 pages e Ages 12 up ¢ 5% x 8 © $2.00 


of young 
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ALL CROWELL JUVENILES ARE CLOTH BOUND 


Write for catalog of Crowell Books for Boys and Girls 


MARS 
by Franklyn M. Branley. 


ill. Anne Marie Jauss 
Lucid, engrossing book on Mars and its sig- 
nificance. 

160 pages e Ages 12 up ¢ 5% x 8 @ $2.50 


OUR FOREIGN-BORN CITIZENS 
by Annie E. S. Beard 


Rev. by William A. Fahey 

All-time favorite with new material and ex 
citing new personalities. 

320 pages e Ages 12 up ¢ 5% x 8 ¢ $3.00 


IMAGINATION’S OTHER PLACE: 

Poems of Science and Mathematics 

Comp. by Helen Plotz. Ill. Clare Leighton 
Unique collection of poems, old and modern. 
224 pages e Ages 12 up « 6 x 8% © $4.50 


LET’‘S COOK WITHOUT COOKING 

by Esther Rudomin. Ill. Lisl Weil 

55 tempting and easy dishes to make without 
a stove. 

128 pages « Ages 6-10 «© 6% x 8B ¢ $2.50 


THE WINDMILL FAMILY 

by Pamela Brown. Ill. Lisl Weil 

Sparkling story of a family who love their 
windmill home. 

263 pages e Ages 10-14 ¢ 5% x 8 © $2.75 


A DILLER, A DOLLAR: 

Rhymes and Sayings for the Ten-O’Clock 
Scholar. Comp. by Lillian Morrison 
i. Marj Bavernschmidt 

Merry Collection of wise and 
school -lore. 

160 pages e All ages © 5 x 7% © $2.50 


ALL FOR A HORSE 

by Kay Avery. Ill. Aldren A. Watson 
Heartwarming farm story of a boy who wanted 
a horse. 

192 pages e Ages 10-14 © 5% x 8 e $2.50 


WHITE SAILS TO CHINA 

by Clyde Robert Bulla 

ill. Robert G. Henneberger 

Rousing, deftly plotted, easy-to-read adventure 
tale. 

96 pages « Ages 7-10 © 6% x 8 ¢ $2.50 


LITTLE WOMEN by Louisa May Alcott 

ill. Barbara Cooney 

This unabridged edition has 100 truly ideal 
pictures. 

576 pages e 


nonsensical 


All ages « 6 x 8% ¢ $3.50 












THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


Established in 1834 


432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 












FLASH: ADELINE CORRIGAN, Supervisor, Work with Children, 
Cleveland Public Library, is our new Associate Editor and under her 
editorship Regional News will again appear in the December issue at 
which time we also hope to list the new Regional Reporters. You can 
always send news direct to the Associate Editor. The next deadlines to 
her for Regional News are January 4 and March 4, 1956.—Ed. 
































DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 1955-1956 


OFFICERS 


President: Maxine LaBounty, Coordinator, Children’s Services, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Library, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President and President-elect: Margaret C. Scoggin, Coordinator 
of Young People’s Service, New York Public Library, New York 18, 
nN. ¥. 

Treasurer: Philip Hamilton, Librarian, Public Library, Seymour, Ind. 

Executive Secretary: Mildred L. Batchelder, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, HL 


Serving on the BOARD OF DIRECTORS are: Jane Darrah; Marian | 
C. Young; Frances Grim; Jane A. Ellstrom; Alice Louise LeFevre, Past 
President of the DLCYP; Mrs. Blanche Brauneck, New York Public Li- } 
brary; Margaret M. Clark, Cleveland Public Library; Norma Rathbun, 
Milwaukee Public Library; and Jane S. McClure, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. 

The following are ALA COUNCILORS: Barbara Moody, Director ol 
Children’s Work, Free Public Library, Louisville, Kentucky (1957); 
Agatha Shea, 917 Linden St., Oak Park, Illinois (1957); Mrs. Doris Ryder | 
Watts, Coordinator of Work with Young People, Public Library, Long 
Beach, California (1957); Harriet G. Long, Associate Professor, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio (1958); 
Elizabeth Johnson, Supervisor, Work with Children, Public Library, 
Lynn, Massachusetts (1958); Grace P. Slocum, Superintendent, Work with 
Young People, Public Library, Brooklyn, New York (1958); Jean Thom- 
son, Head of Boys’ and Girls’ Division, Toronto Public Libraries, ‘To 
ronto, Ontario, Canada (1958); Mrs. Doris J. Boyd, Young People’s Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Des Moines, lowa (1959); Hannah Hunt, Assist 
ant Professor, School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio (1959); Isabella Jinnette, Assistant Coordinator, Work 
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I, with Children, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland (1959); 


’ Marjorie B. Rankin, Supervising Children’s Librarian, Public Library, 
t Santa Barbara, California (1959); Mary Ann Wentroth, Boys’ and Girls’ 
n Librarian, Public Library, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (1959) 

0 


SECTION OFFICERS 1955-56 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman: Jane Darrah, Director of Work with Children, Public Li- 
brary of Youngstown and Mahoning County, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect: Marian C. Young, Chief, Chil- 
i dren’s Department, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer: Mary Peters, Administrative Assistant, Children’s Depart- 
ment, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary: Efhe Lee Morris, Children’s Librarian, The New York Pub- 


dis- lic Library, New York 18, N. Y. 
Past Chairman: Virginia Haviland, Readers Advisor for Children, 
tor Public Library, Boston 17, Mass. 
18, 
- The Members-at-Large of the Newbery-Caldecott Committee are: 
sae Jennie D. Lindquist, Editor, Horn Book Magazine, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Laura B. Long, Supervisor, Children’s and Young People’s Work, Public 
Library, Midland, Michigan; Katherine Porter, Children’s Librarian, 
ian University Branch Library, 5009 Roosevelt Way, Seattle, Washington. 
rast 
Li- | 
un, 
vila- ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIANS 
r ol Chairman: Frances Grim, Head of the Stevenson Room for Young 
57)3 People, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ydler | Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect: Jane A. Ellstrom, Young People’s 
ong Librarian, Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 
I of Treasurer; Ray M. Fry, Young People’s Librarian, Public Library, 
5,8); Dallas, Texas. 
rary, | Secretary: Marian Trahan, Young People’s Librarian, Public Library, 


with Oakland, California. 


10m- Past Chairman: Dorothy Lawson, Librarian, Holladay Memorial Li 
To brary for Young People, Indianapolis Public Library, 5549 College 
s Li- Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ssist- ‘ 

rsity, The December ALA Bulletin also lists officers and committee mem- 


NV ork bers of the DLCYP as well as those of AYPL and CLA. 
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RECENT ADULT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 







Recommended by a committee of the Association of Young People’s 
Librarians whose members are: JANE MANTHORNE, Boston Public 
Library; Louise Newsome, Brockton Public Library; KATHERINE P. 
Jerrery, Milton Public Library, CHAIRMAN. 
































I 
Adams, Samuel Hopkins. Grandfather Stories. Random, 1955. $3.50. p 
A collection of stories told by his two grandfathers to young Samuel and his cousins 
brings alive upper New York State and the days of the Erie Canal. 
Beach, Edward L. Run Silent, Run Deep. Holt, 1955. $3-95- 
A novel of submarine warfare which gives a clear and exciting picture of this daring 
branch of the service. | R 
Chubb, Mary. Nefertiti Lived Here. Crowell, 1955. $3.50. 
A young English secretary to an archeological expedition brings charming freshness 
to digging ruins in Egypt. Sh 
Churchill, Randolph S., and Gernsheim, Helmut, eds. Churchill, His Life 
in Photographs. Rinehart, 1955. $5.00. 
A life in pictures of one of the contemporary world’s great men. 
sm 
Coffin, Robert P. ‘Tristram. Selected Poems. Macmillan, 1955. $2.75. 
A selection from the poetry of the man who said, “Poems came to me, not I to 
them,” and whose simplicity appeals to young people. 
Stre 
Cooke, David C. Best Detective Stories of the Year, 1955. Dutton, 1955. 
$2.95. 
Culled from magazines, this presents a variety of styles in detection as well as both 
new and established authors. Short stories. len 
Dolson, Hildegarde. Sorry to Be So Cheerful. Random, 1955. $3.50. 
The everyday events in the life of a “drab blonde’’—from tea with Emily Post to 
insomnia cures—become rich fabric for these hilarious sketches. [EE 
Faralla, Dana. Circle of Trees. Lippincott, 1955. $3.50. Llew 


A wanderer named Reilly-O brings to the transplanted Danish Neilsens a sense of 
belonging in a new land and a pioneer community, a sense of kitiship with animals, 
Indians and young people. i 
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Kieran, John. An Introduction to Nature. Hanover House, 1955. $6.00. 
Combining material originally published separately, this makes an attractive nature 
book for young people. 


Langdon-Davies, John. Seeds of Life. Devin-Adair, 1955. $3.00. 
Here are the wonders of the germ cell in subjects ranging from parasites within the 
lowliest mosquito to man himself. Mature readers. 


Mackenzie, Gertrude, and Goode, Ruth. My Love Affair with the State of 
Maine. Simon, 1955. $3.50. 
Ihe hilarious and heartwarming experiences of two New York career girls who 
take over a general store in Maine. More than local interest. 


Paul, Charlotte. Minding Our Own Business. Random, 1955. $3.95. 
The author and her family virtually live on printer’s ink to bring their weekly 
Oregon newspaper to press. 


Piersall, Jim, and Hirshberg, Al. Fear Strikes Out. Little, Brown, 1955: 
$3.50. 
A frankly told story by the Boston Red Sox player, written to help others in the 
fight against fear and the stigma of mental illness, this is not limited to baseball 
fans. 


Romulo, Carlos P. Crusade in Asia. John Day, 1955. $4.50. 
The story of the narrow escape the Philippines had in the surge of Communism 
and the campaign which ended in a thrilling triumph of right over wrong. 


Shaw, Wilbur. Gentlemen, Start Your Engines, Coward-McCann, 1955. 
$5.00. 
Racing, the cars and the men, exemplified in the life of one of the world’s best. 
Plus values for masculine slow readers. 


Smith, Dorothy Evelyn. Huffley Fair, Dutton, 1955. $3.50. 
A charming and well-told story of three generations with gypsy blood, three women 
whose lives are made and marred by this inheritance. 


Street, James. Goodbye, My Lady. Lippincott, 1954. $3.00. 
Though this is an old theme—the love of a boy for a dog and the ways this love 
helped him to maturity—Street’s handling makes it seem fresh. 


lenzing Norgay with Ullman, James Ramsey. Tiger of the Snows. Put- 


NaM, 1955. $4.50. 
The thrilling story of the Sherpa mountaineer who has become a hero to all Asia. 


TEEN-AGE 
Llewellyn, Richard. The Flame of Hercules. Doubleday, 1955. $2.50. 
An escaped galley slave champions the underdog in a tale of ancient Herculaneum 


which reaches its climax in the eruption of Vesuvius, 
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PRIZE BOOKS 


Winner of the “Seventeenth Summer” 
Literary Competition 


Song of the Voyageur 


By BEVERLY BUTLER. A girl’s eventful life in wild , 
Wisconsin of the 1830’s. Older girls. $2.75 


Winner of the Boys’ Life-Dodd, Mead Prize Competition 


White Gold in the Cassiar 


By WILLIAM G. CRISP. An exciting tale of asbestos mining in the 
mountains of British Columbia. Older Boys. $2.75 


Honorable Mention, Dodd, Mead Librarian Prize Competition 


The After-Harvest Festival 


By DOROTHY FRY ARBUCKLE. Twelve-year-old girl’s adventures, 90 
years ago, in wild and beautiful Kankakee marshlands of the 
midwest. Illustrated by Maurice Whitman. Girls 10-12. $2.75 


Honorable Mention, Dodd, Mead 
Librarian Prize Competition 


By JEANNETTE C. SHIRK. Two circus waifs help Dr. Bedillion take 
his marionette show on a successful tour. Drawings by Mircea 
Vasiliu. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Winner of First Award in N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Children’s Festival—Older Group 


The Buffalo Trace 


A Story of Abraham Lincoln’s Ancestors 


By VIRGINIA S. EIFERT. “Told with such realism and superb dramatic 
effect that it constantly impels interest.”—Chicago Tribune. 
Drawings by Manning de V. Lee. Ages 11-16. $3.00 


At all bookstores 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY e 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO 


Selected by an AYPL committee whose members are: Micprep M. 
Witson, Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library, JosepH W. PrrrcHarp, 
Rockford (IIL) Public Library, THroporre P. Peck, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md., Chairman. 


Kaback, Goldie Ruth. Going steady . . . it’s not what it used to be. 
Parents’ 30: 37 (July 1955) Explains “going steady” from the teen- 
agers’ point of view. Mainly for parents but would be useful to any- 
one who works with teen-agers. 


Margo, Madeline J. Young People’s Reading Club. Library Journal 80: 
1243 (May 15, 1955) Organization and activities of a teen-age book 
club developed by the Young People’s Department of the Public Li- 
brary of Youngstown and Mahoning County, Ohio. 


Parents’ Magazine. Parents’ Magazine Salutes Youth; youth group achieve- 
ment awards. Parents’ 30: 46-47 (May 1955) Given by Parents’ Maga- 
zine to young people's organizations that have furthered community 
betterment. Top honors went to the Youth Advisory Board of the 
Governor’s Commission on Human Rights, Madison, Wisconsin. In 
addition several special citations were made. This article reviews the 
accomplishments of the groups awarded these honors. 


Walker, Elinor. The Public Librarian Visits History Classes. Social Edu- 
cation 19:163-165 (April 1955) The author, librarian in charge of 
work with young people at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, de- 
scribes a project which was carried on in the social studies classes in 
Pittsburgh. The purpose of the project was to “demonstrate how 
pleasure reading could make history more vital and challenging.” 
This was accomplished by means of visits to the school by the li- 
brarian and discussion groups of volunteer students at the library. 
A limited number of reprints are available from the author at the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


LISTS 


Reading Ladders for Human Relations. A new edition of a list which 
appeared in 1947 prepared by Margaret M. Heaton in cooperation 
with the Cleveland Public Library staff and a group of school li- 
brarians. It is arranged by themes and graduated in reading difficulty 
from the picture book level to a section “for mature readers.” Ameri- 
can council on Education, 744 Jackson PI., Washington 6, D. C., 
1.75. 
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DLCYP AT PHILADELPHIA 


Auice Louise LEFEvrE, President 1954-1955 


A major concern of the DLCYP as well as of the other divisions at 
Philadelphia was the report of the Management Survey which, by this 
time, you have all seen in the September issue of the ALA Bulletin. Pre- 
prints of that report were made available to all members at the Confer- 
ence, which made it possible for us to study the recommendations and to 
comment on them at the second Council meeting. We were especially 
fortunate at our Board meeting to have one of our own members, Mae 
Graham, who is also a member of the ALA Executive Board, explain the 
report even in more detail than was possible at the Council meeting and 
to answer the questions uppermost in our minds with respect to the im- 
plications of this survey for the DLCYP. After this discussion and after 
study of the “Statement of Position” released by the ALA Executive 
Board, the following memorandum was prepared and presented to the 
Council on July 6th when each division presented a similar statement. 


MEMORANDUM TO THE ALA COUNCIL: 


From the ALA Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 
Alice Louise LeFevre, President 


The Board of Directors of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People wishes to commend the ALA 
Executive Board and the firm of Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget for the Management Survey. It has identified many 
problems which have limited our effectiveness as a profes- 
sional organization and has made recommendations which 
appear to provide practical solutions to them. 


We recognize that essential in the implementation of reor- 
ganization is the intensive study, by each group, of the spe- 
cific areas of responsibility that might be delegated to the 
proposed associations, councils, round tables, boards and 
committees. The effectiveness of this reorganization of the 
ALA will depend largely upon the clarity with which these 
specific areas are defined and the patterns of interrelation- 
ship which are developed. 
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In order that the ALA and its constituent parts may move 
ahead effectively into full consideration and discussion of 
the analysis and of the recommendations, the Board of Di 
rectors of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People endorses the major organizational and administra- 
tive concepts presented in the survey as listed by the ALA 
Executive Board in its “Statement of Position.” 

On July 6, 1955, the Council gave unanimous approval to the major 
principles implied and authorized the Executive Board to appoint a 
Steering Committee to implement the recommendations. ‘The following 
members have been appointed to the Committee: John R. Richards (ALA 
President), Ralph Shaw (President-elect), Charles Gosnell, Alice Brooks 
McGuire, Lucile Morsch, Helen Ridgway, Louis Nourse, Keyes D. Met- 
calf and Alice Louise LeFevre. 

Elsewhere in this issue is the talk given by Dr. E. Preston Sharp, Di- 
rector of the Youth Study Center at Philadelphia, who was speaker at our 
meeting. If only the printed words which you read in that article could 
convey to you the dynamic personality of Dr. Sharp, you would under- 
stand why our audience of 1500 people left the room fired with enthusi- 
asm and filled with a renewed faith in the power of personal reading 
guidance. Our co-sponsors, the ALA Institution Libraries Committee 
under the chairmanship of Nettie B. Taylor, have already given evidence 
of their enthusiasm by appointment of a sub-committee to prepare a list 
of books to recommend for purchase in training schools for boys. Dr. 
Sharp’s emphasis on the personnel factor in guidance of young people, 
no matter what agency is concerned, confirms the philosophy long held 
by children’s and young people’s librarians. 

Again the DLCYP booth in the exhibition space served as a center for 
all those interested in promotion of library service to youth. The lovely 
low bookshelves loaned by Sjostrom provided the ideal space for display 
of all the books on the selected lists which appeared in Top of the News 
during the past year, including “Recent Children’s Books,” “Recent 
Adult Books for Young People,” “Distinguished Children’s Books of 
1954," and “Interesting Adult Books of 1954 for Young People.” ‘There 
were also copies of the lists for distribution and there was an exhibition 
of the books in the Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books available 
through Mr. Fabio Coen, Consultation services were arranged by appoint- 
ment, and although not a large number availed themselves of this oppor 
tunity to discuss their problems with those more experienced in the field, 
those who did appreciated the help. Another year this service will be con- 
tinued. Our thanks to the excellent local committee especially our own 
Carolyn Field, Jane McClure and Elizabeth Shuman of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia who spent many hours to make the meetings, the booth, 
the Newbery-Caldecott Banquet and the gala tea at Strawberry Mansion 
run smoothly. Appreciation is also due Mary Harvey of Lippincott and 
Elizabeth Morton of Winston and Alice Ruf of the Drexel Institute Li- 
brary School for their share in planning for DLCYP comfort and fun. 
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SUMMARY OF AYPL MEETINGS 


Dorotrny LAwson, Chairman 1954-1955 


The Association of Young People’s Librarians held meetings on 
Thursday, July 7. The program meeting in the morning, in the beautiful 
auditorium on the University of Pennsylvania campus, was especially 
enjoyable. Katherine Jeffery, of the Milton (Mass.) Public Library, and 
Mr. Ken McCormick, Editor-in-Chief of Doubleday & Company, shared 
the speakers’ platform. Mrs, Jeffery in a delightful and inspiring talk 
told about the Young People’s Librarians Round ‘Table in her state and 
how it was organized. (See October, 1952, Top of the News page 52) Li- 
brarians in and around the Boston area began a few years ago to meet 
informally to talk over mutual problems and exchange ideas on how they 
could increase and better the library service to their young people. ‘They 
usually had an all-day meeting, taking turns playing hosts in their own 
libraries. Picnic lunches were brought and shared. It all sounded like a 
lot of fun. New members were added each year as news of the group got 
around and more librarians wanted to participate. The group has grown 
now to include youth librarians from every part of Massachusetts, and 
sections of the organization meet in various parts of the state. But all 
have kept the spirit of the original plan—informality and sharing. Mrs. 
Jeffery reported that one important achievement of the group has been 
the increased interest on the part of administrators in developing young 
adult programs, and the appointing of librarians to work with young 
people even if it can only be on a part-time basis. 

Mr. McCormick gave an editor’s-eye view of books for young people. 
“Young people need a steady stream of good, solid reading,” he said, em 
phasizing the importance of librarians’ and publishers’ working togethe1 
to bring good books to all young people. “Everyone is looking to the li- 
brarian,” Mr. McCormick said, “to make reading an inviting habit. A 
publisher's problem is to get good authors to write for the teen-age. Some 
authors consider it a challenge and are anxious to write for this age.” 
Mr. McCormick expressed concern that some high schools are finding it 
necessary to have remedial reading classes. ‘““This concern is shared,’ he 
said, “by book publishers and librarians as well as teachers.” He reported 
at some length on the proposed program and activities of the Committee 
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on Reading Development of which he is chairman. This committee is 
working closely with the corresponding ALA committee headed by Mr. 
Mumford. One important consideration of this group is the reading or 
lack of reading done by the high school age. Mr. McCormick referred 
to the Jean Grambs pamphlet—“The Development of Lifetime Reading 
Habits” —which may be purchased from R. R. Bowker & Co. for fifty cents. 

A lively discussion by the audience followed Mr. McCormick’s talk. 
Many questions were asked and a sincere attempt was made to answer 
most of them. ‘Time ran out and once again it was demonstrated that 
there just never is enough time to talk about books and reading when li- 
brarians get together. 

At the business meeting for members, many interesting reports on 
committee activities were given. We were so proud when it was announced 
thata NORMAN BASSETT FOUNDATION GRANT of $1,000 dollars 
had been given to AYPL for the work of the “First Choice” Committee. 
“First Choice” is to be a list of 100 adult books which experienced young 
people’s librarians have found to be “sure fire” with young people, but 
which librarians untrained in young people’s work may not have used 
with teen-age readers. It will be distributed without charge “to every 
public library in communities under 50,000 population and to libraries 
in larger cities where there is no young people’s librarian.” Elinor Walker 
is chairman of the “First Choice’ Committee. To her and the members 
of this committee (see page 7) goes our appreciation for a fine piece ol 
work. The list is not yet ready for distribution, but the grant will hasten 
its completion, There will be news about it soon. 

Jane Ellstrom gave a detailed and fascinating report on the American 
Heritage Project for Young Adults. This project has completed three 
years of outstanding achievement and can proudly point to many active 
groups in various parts of the country. 

Lillian Morrison reported progress on the revision of “The Public 
Library Plans for the Teen Age.” Chapters are being written by young 
adult librarians, specialists in their fields. We are looking forward eagerly 
to its publication. 

Grace Slocum, as chairman of the Recordings Committee, reported 
there are now available from the Division office some tape recordings of 
book talks. These can be borrowed free upon request. (See page 53 of this 
issue) 

Helen Haverty, our very active Membership Chairman, could not be 
present, but she sent a report which thrilled us all when we learned that 
AYPL membership is continuing to grow at a steady pace. Let’s keep it 
that way! 

It has been a rich and rewarding experience to serve as your chairman 
this past year. Officers, committee members, and the membership at large 
have helped in many ways. My sincere thanks to all of you. Under the 
leadership of Frances Grim I am sure AYPL will have a banner year. 
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FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


MEINDERT DeJONG 


THE LITTLE COW AND THE TUR- 
TLE. The 1954 Newbery Award Win- 
ner introduces us to a cow of great 
verve, vitality and lovableness and a 
formidably earnest turtle. Wash draw- 
ings by MAURICE SENDAK, Ages 
8-12. $2.50 


JENNIE D. LINDQUIST 


THE GOLDEN NAME DAY. The edi- 
tor of The Horn Book tells the warm, 
satisfying story of a little girl’s yearn- 
ing for a name day of her own, and 
of the Swedish-American family who 
helps her find one. Pictures by GARTH 
WILLIAMS. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


RUTH KRAUSS 


CHARLOTTE AND THE WHITE 
HORSE. In singing words a small girl 
tells the story of her lovely horse, 
Milky Way. A jewel of a book, with 
beautiful full-color pictures by MAU- 
RICE SENDAK. Ages 4-7. $2.00 


MARGARET 
WISE BROWN 


THE LITTLE BRASS BAND. A se- 
rene, bright and merry picture story 
(famously successful as a record) by 
the author of many beloved books for 
very young children. Pictures in three 
colors by CLEMENT HURD. Ages 
3-6. $2.00 


Library edition $2.50 


Drawing by Ludwig Bemelmans for Parsley 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


PARSLEY. In Bemelmans’ biggest and 
handsomest picture book yet, glowing 
with magnificent color, an old gray 
stag and an old gnarled pine tree turn 


the tables on a wily hunter. Ages 4 up. 
$3.50 


MARY STOLZ 


ROSEMARY. Town-versus-gown in a 
small college town is a bitter personal 
problem for Rosemary—and her learn- 
ing to handle it is brilliantly revealed 
by the top-ranking author of novels 
for young adults. Jacket by ILONKA 
KARASZ. Ages 14 up. $2.50 


MILLICENT SELSAM 
and BETTY MORROW 


SEE THROUGH THE SEA. A text 
whose lyrical charm never sacrifices 
the strictest scientific accuracy, plus 
pictures that are technically precise as 
well as delightful in color and de- 
sign, make this nature book literally 
unique. Pictures in three colors by 


WINIFRED LUBELL. Ages 7-11. $2.50 


KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN 


MIRACLE IN MOTION: The Story 
of America’s Industry. Miss Shippen 
has injected life and moving drama 
into the story of the rise of American 
industry from Colonial America to the 
present day and the forseeable future. 
Ages 12-16. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 











CLA MEETINGS AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


VIRGINIA HAVILAND, Chairman 1954-1955 


Comments on the Conference program of the Children’s Library As- 
sociation prove again that members attend for a variety of reasons. A 
combination of planned speaking, discussion groups, social gathering, 
and business session rounded out a full week, to answer these different 
interests. ‘lo Carolyn W., Field and her committee on conference arrange- 
ments, who handled a multitude of details for these affairs with imagina- 
tion and energy, and to the many CLA committees, whose reports made 
the Friday business meeting one of impressive accounting for projects 
completed and continuing, this now “past chairman” of CLA is grateful. 

Those who attend Conference with a feeling of need for inspiration 
and new thinking were deeply rewarded by the fresh and dynamic stimu- 
lation of Elizabeth Nesbitt’s paper on “An Enviable Possession” —‘The 
child’s ever-present readiness to wonder which lends to life an ex- 
pectancy, an exuberance, a significance, a variety of sensation.” Children’s 
librarians, she said, should foster this quality by thoughtful book selec- 
tion for the library collection and for the individual child by “looking 
at the other side of each book, at the world behind the surface qualities 
of plot and incident and character, which are but the outward mani- 
festations of the inner spirit of the book.” Miss Nesbitt’s paper will be 
published in a forthcoming issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

The Newbery and Caldecott acceptance papers of Meindert DeJong 
and Marcia Brown (printed in the August Horn Book) came as inspiring 
follow-ups to Miss Nesbitt’s keynote address, with their individual inter- 
pretations of the creative process and their perceptions of the beauty and 
poetry of childhood, the special ecstasies and the sense of the mysterious. 

For the Newbery-Caldecott Banquet the new seating plan, placing li- 
brarians, publishers, authors or illustrators together at each table, en- 
couraged new and friendly meeting. Elizabeth Shuman and her com- 
mittee provided a setting of special elegance in the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom where nearly 1200 guests gathered at main floor and balcony 
tables. ‘The two-tiered head table was bright with flowers in front of a 
dark blue velvet backdrop. A costumed ‘Town Crier ushered in head table 
guests and later announced the beginning of after-dinner ceremonies. 
Following the reading of the papers came the announcement of the 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund, now ‘past the half-way mark and 
continuing toward its goal of $25,000. Volume 1 of two hand-lettered 
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books containing names of subscribers was presented to Mr. Melcher 
who replied with gracious warmth, (See page 33 in this issue) 

The Newbery-Caldecott reception this year was held directly after the 
banquet in adjacent space, where Harper's and Scribner's provided pleas 
ant arrangements for meeting the honored medal winners and for min- 
gling with guests. 

Members seeking from conference direct practical guidance in library 
work found strong leadership and helpful open discussion in the early 
morning meetings. These had maximum attendance in spite of the how 
and the relentless heat. Synopses of the recorders’ reports follow. 


GROUP I—Re-evaluating Your Book Collection. Two sections, led by 
Ethna Sheean and Ruth Stewart. 


Discussion centered the first day on library procedures for regular 
re-examination of books, for the making of approved and nonapproved 
lists, and the weeding and replacing of books. Pittsburgh’s basic list of 500 
books, committee work, and calendar buying were presented for discus- 
sion by Laura Cathon, with Aileen Murphy and Rosemary Livsey dis- 
cussing respectively their New York and Los Angeles methods for com- 
mittee work, files and lists. Some questions asked were: How do the com- 
mittees judge books? What do we do about re-evaluating classics, such as 
Kipling? A plea was made to keep some traditions, to use books properly, 
and to build up taste for classics. 

Both groups gave attention on the next two days to BOOKS WORTH 
THEIR KEEP 1945-49, using the working list compiled and distributed 


Just before the N-C Banquet in Philadelphia. The group includes (I to r) Jane Darrah, 
Frederic G. Melcher, Marcia Brown, Alice Dalgliesh, Meindert DeJong, Ursula Nordstrom and 
Virginia Haviland. 























































by the CLA committee. Committee members—Virginia Hughes, Eliza- 
beth Miller, Mary E, West, and the two group chairmen—served as a 


- panel to speak for their list. The books had been agreed upon finally by 
si the committee after a country-wide sampling of children’s librarians. 
f Notes were now made of discussion group agreements and disagreements 
with titles on the list and each group member was invited to give further 
y j attention to the list at home and to return it to Miss Sheehan for com- 
, mittee guidance in final listing. 
GROUP IIl—“Selling” Your Book Collection, Chairman: Leone Garvey. 
ry The Tuesday panel—Jennie D. Lindquist, Virginia Strickland, and 
Jean Thomson—agreed in discussing “Selling the ‘Special’ Book” that 
any good book may be a special book for a special child at some special 
al time, and that skill in matching children with books is one of the high 
ad achievements of a children’s librarian, as well as one of her greatest pleas- 
DO ures. The public library is obligated to include in its collection and to 
IS- encourage the enjoyment of distinguished books. The librarian must have 
is- read them and she must refresh her memory frequently in order to insure 
n- enthusiasm. It is, perhaps, in our enormous respect for, and expressed 
m- convictions on, the special, the noteworthy and uncommon book, that 
as we do a service to the children who come to us for books. The importance 
ly, [ of recognizing the special book in the first place was also stressed. 
“The Book Talk” was presented by Helen G. Anastassiadis, Isabella 
H | Jinnette, and Beryl Robinson, who together emphasized planning and 
ed | methods of presenting book talks, in relation to the kind of group and 
; the occasion. The book talk should be as flexible as the librarian in 
' method of presentation, but the books should always be tied together for 
unity in the talk as a whole. An outline guide for the preparation of talks 
was distributed. 
The group’s third meeting, on “TV and Radio as Media for Introduce 
ing Books,” had on its panel Florence Butler, Dorothy M. Edwards, and 
Kulalie Steinmetz Ross. Emphasis was chiefly on ‘TV, as a medium that 
” cannot be belittled as a way of reaching great numbers of children who 


may never before have been reached by the library or have heard tradi- 
tional storytelling. It is a fine medium not only for storytelling, but also 
for book discussions, interviews with staff or authors, readings from books, 
picture-telling and book talks. 


GROUP Il—Advertising Your Book Services. Chairman: Margaret M. 
Clark. 







The series opened with Helen Brogan, Anne Merrill, and Margaret 
Skiff leading discussion of “Advertising Your Book Services—to the 
Schools.” From experience in city and county libraries and bookmobile 
service, they stressed a variety of useful approaches in visiting the class- 
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Melcher Scholarship. 


room; also, supplying book materials for the school bulletin board and 
displays, notifying principals of names of children who participate in 
library activities, and using school newspapers for advertising library 
services. 

Work with parents was presented by Ruth Gagliardo, Lois Markey, 
and Charlemae Rollins. A variety of services in small and large communi- 
ties were discussed: Chicago’s six-week courses in children’s reading 
guidance; pre-school story hours, with programs for mothers at the same 
time (mothers themselves giving book reviews in one library); and work- 
ing with parents at PTA state or national level to create an interest in 
more abundant public library services. 

Advertising services to “others in the community” was discussed by 
Elizabeth Burr, Elizabeth Johnson, and Lois Walls. ‘TV programs again 
were stressed as a means of effective library advertising. Book fairs were 
pointed out as meeting popular interest in the community, with displays 
of even 200 books proving highly successful. ‘Traveling book exhibits of 
250 to 350 books made available by publishers can be routed around a 
state at small cost. 
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Mr. Frederic G. Melcher and Virginia Haviland after the presentation of the Frederic G. 












































MR. MELCHER’S RESPONSE 
AT THE PRESENTATION OF 
THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


This has been, as always, an inspiring gathering of people with com- 
mon enthusiasms and common purposes. I wish John Newbery and Ran- 
dolph Caldecott could be here. Newbery, who saw that children’s reading 
should have its own special attention, and Caldecott, who showed us the 
spirit and gaiety that belong in picture books. 

I have often been asked, as you must have been, whether the many 
things I hoped for in establishing these awards had been realized. Yes, 
they have. I hoped that the important place of children’s books in litera- 
ture and art would be more fully recognized as a result of these discus- 
sions and decisions; that writers and artists would be more encouraged 
to give their best efforts to the children and feel rewarded thereby; that 

librarians, teachers, publishers, booksellers would be more closely drawn 
together to work for their common interest and the children’s best in- 
terests. 

Such gains as these have been made and many more. I had not, how- 


G. ever, thought of influencing the quality of library service to children. As 
one who has been given the privilege, through these medals and Book 
Weck, of knowing two generations of children’s librarians from Anne 
nd Carroll Moore, Clara Whitehill Hunt, Alice Hazeltine, Alice Jordan, 
in who gave their strength to the establishing of these awards, through 
ry thirty-odd years to Rosemary Livsey, Elizabeth Gross, Virginia Haviland 
and Jane Darrah of today, I know well the quality of the leadership 
ey, which library work with children has had and continues to have 
ni- If this scholarship, with which I am most honored to be penaurenl 
ing can help to maintain such quality and at the same time help toward in- 
me creased quantity, we can all be happy. 
rk- It may well be that in the fresh study and research into the reading 
in needs and desires of children we shall put on a more solid basis our 
knowledge of books and children, and children with books. It may also, 
by I hope, come about that library service to children will be seen more 
rain clearly as an integral part of the whole library picture and, in fully equal 
vere and deserved partnership, take its place with all the other divisions of the 
lays profession. 
5 of Thank you indeed for the honor you are*doing me. May the scholar- 
id a ship help to enrich and extend the activities of library work with chil- 
dren. 
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RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Library Association. 









































Bonner, Mary Graham. How to Play Baseball; illus. by Bernard Krigstein. 
Knoplt, 1955. $2.50. 
Detailed plays and rules of the game are clearly presented for the beginner in 
readable text amplified by excellent diagrams. (8-12) 


Carlson, Natalie Savage. Wings Against the Wind; pictures by Mircea 
Vasiliu. Harper, 1955. $2.00. 
French to the core is this amusing tale of a Breton fisherman and Fripoun, his pet 
sea gull. Fripoun loses his place as guardian of the “Duchesse Anne” when he is 
blamed for the thieving of a wharf cat, and is banished to a hen yard. Happily, he 
is restored to favor when he exposes the real thief. Fun for reading aloud and 
telling. (7-9) 


Clark, Ann Nolan. Santiago; illus. by Lynd Ward. Viking, 1955. 52.75. 
A conflict between two cultures, the old Spanish in which he was reared and the 
Indian of his blood, sends Santiago, a twelve-year-old Guatemalan boy, searching 
for his place in the scheme of life. A mature and compelling story for older boys 
and girls that gives them a vivid picture of the boy and the country. (12-15) 


Kifert, Virginia Louise Snider. The Buffalo Trace; illus. by Manning de 
V. Lee. Dodd, 1955. $3.00. 
In this story of Abraham Lincoln’s pioneer grandparents, the author not only 
evokes the scenes and characters of the time, but also the essential qualities of 
tenacious purpose, courage and self-sacrifice which were President Lincoln's heritage 
from his ancestors. A rewarding story deserving of a more inviting format. (12-15) 


Harris, Louise Dyer, and Harris, Norman Dyer. Slim Green; illus. by 
Robert Candy. Little, 1955. $2.00. 
Vhrough his adventures with the other creatures of his pond and meadow, this 
story of the life cycle of a green snake combines scientific accuracy with good story 
telling in a form to appeal to young children. (5-8) 


Hyde, Margaret Oldroyd. Atoms Today & Tomorrow; illus. by Clifford 
N. Geary. Whittlesey, 1955. $2.50. 
Clear and readable account of how atomic energy is produced and how it is used 
in medicine, agriculture, industry and transportation. An interesting and thought 
ful approach to a difficult subject. (12-15) 
Ipear, Dahlov. World Full of Horses; illus. by the author. Doubleday, | 
1955. 32.50. 
Handsome double-page illustrations, clear in outline and bold in color, present the 


many uses of horses in the days of our grandfathers and in the mechanized world 
of today. A minimum of text accompanies each picture. (3-6) 
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Leeming, Joseph. Fun with Pencil and Paper; pictures by Jessie Robin- 
son. Lippincott, 1955. $2.95. 
Games and puzzles both old and new and of varying degrees of difficulty, Sugges- 
tions for one and two players are included, and the solutions are given on the same 
page with the quizzes and puzzles. Clear explanations. (g-14) 


Pels, Gertrude. The Care of Water Pets; illus. by Ava Morgan. Crowell, 
1G55. $2.50. 
Easy-to-understand information on the selection and care of pets for the aquarium. 
There is a chapter on water pets one can find oneself. For younger readers than 
Morgan's An Aquarium Book for Boys and Girls. (g-12) 


Perry, John. Our Wonderful Eyes; pictures by Jeanne Bendick; foreword 
by George Wald. Whittlesey, 1955. $2.75. 
Vhis lively and informative introduction to the eyes and vision includes the struc 
ture, speed and care of the eyes, the importance of light in our vision, optical 
illusions, etc. Interesting experiments. (12-15) 


Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan. The Secret River; illus. by Leonard Weis- 
gard. Scribner, 1955. $2.50. 
Calpurnia, poem-making child of the Florida Cypress swamps, finds the secret river 
where the fish are big and plentiful and brings back good times to her people. 
Vainly trying to find the river again, she comes to realize that it exists only in hei 
imagination, Children will enjoy this magically lovely story, some may understand 
its deeper meaning. (7-10) 


Rugh, Belle Dorman. Crystal Mountain; illus. by Ernest H. Shepard. 
Houghton, 1955. $2.75. 
Three American boys and a redoubtable English girl discover a deserted house and 
a secret cave as they explore the rocky hill above their home in Lebanon. ‘The 
author's vivid memory of her own childhood in the Near East heightens the reality 
of these genuine children. (g-12) 


Snedeker, Caroline Dale. Triumph for Flavius; illus. by Cedric Rogers. 
Lothrop, 1955. $3.00. 
he ‘Triumph in honor of his father’s military victories, although a proud and 
happy day for ten-year-old Flavius, was not to be compared with the deep personal 
happiness and significance of the Freedom Ceremony of Ariphon, the Corinthian 
slave who was also his beloved and respected pedagogue. The illustrations are not 
outstanding, but they provide a satisfactory background for this story of Ancient 
Rome for younger readers. (g-12) 


White, Anne Hitchcock. Junket; illus. by Robert McCloskey. Viking, 
1955- 92.75. 
When they moved to the country Mr. McDonegal told his children—“positively 
no animals,” but Junket, the incumbent farm dog, had ideas of his own and his 
strategy succeeds in changing Mr. McDonegal’s mind. (8-12) 


Zim, Herbert Spencer. Monkeys; illus. by Gardell D. Christensen. Mor- 
rOW, 1955. 32.00. ; 
A descriptive account of the monkeys, apes and lemurs of both continents with 
a brief discussion of the monkey as a pet. Excellent drawings on every page and a 
map of native habitats. (5-8) 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of Massachusetts’ chil- 
dren’s librarians: RACHEL Bovine, Quincy Public Library; ELIZABETH 
PHELAN, Robbins Memorial Library, Arlington; BERYL ROBINSON, 
Boston Public Library, Chairman. 














ARTICLES 






Armstrong, Helen. Reading Is for Delight. ALA Bulletin 49:271-5 (June 
1955) Wise and inspirational comments on children’s reading. 





Ewell, Barbara. Kid Critics on View. Elementary English 32:208-13 (April 
1955) Successful radio and ‘l'V book review programs executed with 
cooperation of library, schools and radio station. 







Grassell, E. Milton. Flannel Boards in Action. Educational Screen 34: 
250-51 (Summer 1955) How to make flannel boards for display and 
demonstration. 









King, Martha Bennett. A Head Full of Songs. Horn Book 31:207-19 (June 
1955) Folk songs for children with annotated list of recordings of 
American folk music. 


















Nees, Ruth Butts. Needed: Storytellers! Elementary English 32:277-82 
(May 1955) Practical helps for storytellers. 


Tompkins, Lucy. ‘Ven Cities to Hold Book Fairs, Publisher’s Weekly 168: 
308-15, (July 23, 1955) A report on ten fall fairs co-sponsored by the 
Children’s Book Council. 


USEFUL LISTS 


Association of American Railroads. ‘Train and Engine Books. Sixth edi- 
tion, 1954. An annotated list of books about trains and engines for 
children below the fourth grade. Write to The Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Caples, Beth McL. Books for Story Hour, ‘Three-to-five-year-olds. Library 
Journal 80:1238 (May 15, 1955) Junior Libraries 1:14 (May 15, 1955 
A useful list that may be reproduced. 


Fifty Outstanding Books for Children Published Since 1940. Compiled by 
Elizabeth Gross, Virginia Haviland and Julia L. Sauer. Available 
on request from The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Massachusetts. 


| An analysis of the Edgerton study of children’s encyclopedias is available 
from the Library Service Department, F. E. Compton and Company, 1000 
N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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Book Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays 
for Young People 


Standard Clothbound Editions 







PARAGON BINDINGS 











1955 Publications 
BLUE-RIBBON PLAYS for GIRLS 


edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 

Thirty-five plays for girls of 
all ages, offering a wide va- 
riety of comedies, holiday 
and general plays using all 


girl casts. An ideal source of 





Our 1955 fall list is out 










with very Substantial re- 






dramatic material for girls’ 
schools, camps, Scouts, etc. 
Lower Grades through High 
School. 359 pages; $3.75 






ductions in price on our 





prebounds. 







PLAYS for LIVING and LEARNING 
by Helen Louise Miller 





Twenty-five plays and_ pro- 
grams for classroom or as- 
sembly, dramatizing such sub- 
jects as citizenship, money, 
language, transportation, fire- 
prevention, Book Week, arith- 
metic, Colonial life, astronomy, 
etc. Lower and Middle Grades. 

312 pages; $3.50 


Why not compare our bind- 












ings and prices? 











You will like our SUD- 








DEN SERVICE! 




















r JUNIOR PLAYS for ALL 
- OCCASIONS 
by Mildred Hark & Noel McQueen 
A collection of 43 plays for 
y children, covering major holli- DON R. PHILLIPS 
) days and special events, such | 
as Book Week, plus comedies | , = 
y and general plays for every- | PARAGON BINDINGS 
‘a day «use. Lower and Middle 
i Grades. 576 pages; $4.00 VANDALIA. MICHIGAN 
Write for complete information on our 
royalty-free dramatic material for young 
people. 
le 
0 


PLAYS. INC.. 
Publishers, 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT 
NOMINA'TIONS—1955 


MARIAN ©. YounGc, Chatrman N-C Committee 





































Every member of the Children’s Library Association has an oppot 
tunity each year to take part in the selection of the Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards. Early in November each member will receive a nomination bal 
lot and the Newbery-Caldecott Committee urges that everyone send his se 
lection to the chairman before the deadline date, December 10, 1955. 

The Newbery-Caldecott Awards are our own; they are our chance to 
recognize outstanding work; they have helped encourage authors and 
artists to produce better and more distinguished books for children. 
Every member of CLA has an important part in the final selection be 
cause every title nominated receives the consideration of the total com 
mittee. 

The Newbery-Caldecott Committee is a representative one. It includes 
the officers of the Children’s Library Association, the chairmen of its 
standing committees, the members of the Book Evaluation Committee, 
three members clected at large by the Association, and five representatives 
appointed by the chairman of the American Association of School Li 
brarians. ‘They come from all parts of the United States and from libraries 
of different sizes. They request your help in making the right choices. 

In making your nomination for the Newbery Medal, remember that 
the award is made “to the author of the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children,” written during the year just elapsed 
by an author who is a citizen or resident of the United States. There 
is no limitation as to the character of the work except that it be original 
work or, if traditional in origin, new to children’s literature and the 
result of individual research, the retelling and reinterpretation being the 
writers own, 

The Caldecott Medal is awarded for the most distinguished American 
picture book for children chosen from those first published in the United 
States during the previous year. The artist must be a citizen or resident 
of the United States. ‘The Caldecott Medal can be given to two artists 
working together. The book must be “the creation of an artist, the 
product of his initiative and imagination.” The text need not be written 


by the artist but should be worthy of the book. Distinction should be ! 
made between a “picture book” and an “illustrated book.” There are no I 
limitations on the character of the illustrations nor the age level of the 0 
book. 0 
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Only by a unanimous vote of the total committee can either award be 
made twice to the same person. 

Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, President of the R. R. Bowker Company, is 
the donor of both the Newbery and the Caldecott Medals. The awards will 
be announced early in March, 1956, in New York, and the recipients will 
be honored at the Newbery-Caldecott Banquet at the annual ALA Con- 
ference in Miami Beach in June, 1956. 

Please send your vote nominating books published in 1955 to Marian 
C. Young, Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Michigan, before December 
10. Your vote will be tabulated and sent to the committee members before 
they cast their first ballot. The committee votes are tabulated according to 
a point system to make the election as democratic as possible, 


2, % 2, 2 
bo ~~ we i 


THE CAROLINE M. HEWINS SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 
unanimously awarded this year’s grant to Mary Jane L. Williams of the 
Sanborn Branch of the Bridgeport Public Library. Miss Williams, who 
entered library school this fall, is especially interested in storytelling and 
has taken post-graduate courses in drama and literature. She is a member 
of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, holds the American College Students’ 
Leader Award and is listed in Who’s Who in American Colleges. 

The Committee on Award consists of Siri Andrews, Librarian, Con- 
cord (N. H.) Public Library (ALA Appointee); Finis Engleman, Commis- 
sioner of Education, State of Connecticut; and Magnus K. Kristoffersen, 
Librarian, Hartford Public Library (Chairman). 


November has been named KNOW YOUR LIBRARY MONTH by 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs working in cooperation with 
ALA and all local libraries. Chairman, Mrs. Inez Herrig, Libby, Montana, 
explains that the GFWC program is divided in three sections: 1. Know 
and grow through personal and club use of libraries; 2. Know your library 
and help it grow; 3. Know how to get a good library if you have none. 
Children’s and young people’s librarians are invited to participate by 
inviting women’s clubs and other community groups to programs and 
exhibits and by offering lists, talks and exhibits to interested groups. 


2, °, 2, 2, 
~~ Lo —~ ~ 


At the BRUSSELS meeting of the INTERNATIONAL FEDERA.- 
TION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS in September, Virginia Haviland, 
Boston Public Library, and last year’s CLA Chairman, represented 
DLCYP. She and Marion Horton, School of Library Science, University 
of Southern California, represented the Division at the VIENNA meeting 
of the INTERNATIONAL BOARD FOR THE YOUTH BOOK. 
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SCHOOL VISITING 


Rura Hewirt, Superintendent, Work with Children, 
Seattle Public Library 







Public librarians have a great advantage and responsibility in being 
able to reach the children of their communities through the schools. ‘The 
first step for a new librarian in the community is an exploratory visit to 
the school principal or the superintendent. If there is a children’s li- 
brarian, she should be the one to make the contact for the public library; 
if not, the librarian should take the initiative. An appointment should 
be made well in advance to accommodate the busy schedules of both in- 
stitutions. ‘The first objective should be to learn about the school pro- 
gram. A list of pertinent questions would be helpful. She will want to ask 
about general characteristics of the children and the community they 
represent. She will want to discover the administrator’s point of view, the 
library facilities within the school, who is responsible for the library, and 
something of classroom techniques, ‘The librarian should not approach 
the interview with a preconceived idea of what her contribution will be. 
She should leave the interview with the understanding that she will make 
a later contact offering specific suggestions of service from the public 
library. 

After this initial contact, the librarian should assess the potential con- 
tribution of her institution in the light of what she has learned and of 
the book stock, staff, and building facilities of the library. If the school 
has a library, the school librarian will be the public librarian’s next con- 
tact. She will get acquainted with the school librarian and the school 
library program. She should make an appointment for the most con- 
venient time and should always let the principal know when she is visit- 
ing. She can offer suggestions of contributions she might make or be ready 
to explore with the school librarian some area of cooperation. Her sug: 
gestion might be an invitation for field trips of classes to the public li- 
brary before summer vacation to learn about registration and facilities 
offered. The school librarian usually has a series of orientation classes in 
the school library each fall and sometimes she welcomes field trips, per- 
haps around “Book Week” time, when the teachers can take their classes 
to the public library and explore a larger catalog and find a similar 
arrangement of books in a different setting. The plan of such visits 
should be worked out with the school librarian to be sure they co-ordinate 
and build on the children’s previous experience. 
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Sometimes a visiting storyteller or guest book talk will fit in with the 
school librarian’s busy schedule and she will welcome this diversity for 
her program. Before she makes such an offer, the public librarian should 
be sure that some one on her staff is experienced enough in this field to 
make a professional contribution. 

Perhaps one of the most mutually useful things that the public and 
school librarians can do is to plan to meet occasionally to talk about the 
new books. Out of such activity wider areas of cooperation will grow. 

Perhaps the public librarian will find no central school library, but 
classroom libraries, teacher-maintained. Here her offer might vary from a 
proposed simple schedule of quick introductory visits in the rooms telling 
of the public library and its borrowing privileges to more elaborate book 
talks or storytelling. Whatever develops, even the simplest visits must be 
carefully scheduled well enough in advance to fit in with classroom plans 
and the overall public library program. 

Class visits at the public library on a more frequent basis are excellent 
if location, time and book stock permit. One carefully planned field trip 
a year is more valuable to a class than three or four crowded, confused, 
hasty visits when there is not time for personal exploration or individual 
service. By the same token the general librarian will find that one series 
of well planned introductory visits each fall in the classrooms or to a 
general assembly will be better than more elaborate book talks which she 
will not have time to prepare adequately or to carry through with con- 
fidence. 

Imagination can keep even the busiest person alert to opportunities 
and sometimes simple but very effective plans can be developed. In small 
communities where the staff and time are limited a public library bulletin 
board sometimes can be maintained in the school. Committees of children 
from different rooms in turn like to keep up this board. Sometimes the 
public library has an effective display space and different rooms can be 
invited to provide displays. This serves as an effective informal method 
of introduction for the children and gives satisfaction to children and 
parents alike, if not overworked. 

Sometimes a principal will welcome an offer of the librarian to par- 
ticipate at a teachers’ meeting once or twice a year. When book facilities 
are limited such opportunities mean much to teachers who can in turn 
acquaint their classes with services available. 

Whatever the facilities and amount of staff, the crux of a successful 
program is developing the ability to assay what the potentials are, to see 
the community as a whole, and to establish a sound friendly relationship 
with the school faculty, With people of professional outlook such a rela- 
tionship is certain to develop some area of mutual service tailored to local 
need and workable within the bounds of reality. 
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FROM ‘THE DLCYP 


Celebrations of the tenth anniversary of the UN are going on in 
libraries throughout the country. Exhibits in recognition in children’s 
and young people’s rooms can take advantage of several special projects 
which the DLCYP through its International Relations Committee has 
carried on to promote international understanding. 

‘The Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books provides the oppor- 
tunity for libraries, large and small, to build both circulating and exhibit 
collections. ‘These illustrated books, selected by Helen Masten of the New 
York Public Library and her committee, help us see more and more 
clearly our common literary heritage in folk tales and stories. Until book 
budgets can include a regular annual quota for foreign children’s books, 
there may be local nationality groups or service clubs with international 
interest that will donate the Packages to public and school libraries. 

‘The CARE Children’s Book Fund provides means to send packages of 
American children’s books selected by our DLCYP committee to institu- 
tions and individuals in other countries and thus to establish acquaint. 
ance with professional and young people abroad. Book Week or Christ. 
mas are good times to send such packages, Lists can be obtained from the 


DLCYP office. 


M E L M Oo N T THE MINK AND 


PUBLISHERS, INC. ue = 
. oe aaeeeeee THE FAIRY 


FALL LISTINGS by Henrietta Robitaillie 


Allee, V. E. 


FROM SUGAR BEETS $1 50 ‘Translated from the French 
TO BEET SUGAR by Sallie Louise Beaman; il- 
Dean, L. D. ated by M; = 

AT THE DRY CLEANERS $1 - lustr rae »y Manon Iesse. 
AT THE LAUNDRY each 5 Ages 5-10 2.50. 


rey $1.50 Fourteen children and a fairy 
spend an adventurous sum- 


Hastings, E. B. 50 

ALL KINDS OF DAYS $1: mer on the moor in Brittany. 
Hoffman, Elaine ; a 

SCHOOL HELPERS $1 50 A “read it again” book. 


Stever, D. V. 
THE WHOLESALE $1.50 At bookstores or from the 
PRODUCE MARKET 

* 


a EXPosITION Press, INC. 


CARL J. LEIBEL, INC. 386 Fourth Ave., 


5639 Melrose Avenue New York City 


Los Angeles 38, California 
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USING FILMS WITH YOUNG ADULTS 
IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Report of one session of the Audio-Visual Institute from Grace Slo- 
cum, who served as chairman of this session. 


In planning the session on “Films for Young Adults” for the Audio- 
Visual Institute held July 1 and 2 in Philadelphia prior to the ALA Con- 
ference, the committee selected three areas in which books and films serve 
the same ends. Popularly written books of obvious appeal to attract new 
readers or to keep reluctant readers reading, more serious books contain- 
ing information on subjects already of interest to young people or in 
areas where new interests might be created, and provocative books that 
stimulate real thinking and questioning are all to be found in young 
adult book collections. These purposes might be accomplished through 
films. In the public library both can be used together. 

In discussing “Films to Attract New Readers,” Johann Klick, a young 
people’s Librarian at Enoch Pratt Free Library, described the situation at 
the Pennsylvania Branch Library in Baltimore, located in a neighborhood 
with a low-income and poorly educated population. As so few young 
people were using the library, it was necessary to go out to the teen-age 
haunts—to the schools, the corner drugstore, the commercial movie houses 
—to find out what they were interested in and talking about. Films play 
a large part in the young people’s program. The selection of the film is 
most important as the subject must be one of immediate appeal to the 
tecn-agers in the neighborhood. Dating and sports were high in popu- 
larity. Available films on personality, grooming, and marriage are not too 
well done as was evident in Date Etiquette, shown as an example. But 
whereas adults cringe through such a film, teen-agers find much to their 
liking in dating tips and know-how. Films on music, both jazz and other- 
wise, have been used successfully, but it was the Jackie Robinson Story 
that filled the house three times. 

It has been found best to use two films for each program, talking 
about books briefly in between. No attempt to get a discussion from the 
audience is made as the purpose of these programs is to create good feel- 
ing by making an evening at the library fun and important, but unde- 
manding. Attendance averages :oo, and between 15 and 25, books are bor- 
rowed each time. A friendly attitude toward the library is developing, and 
young people are feeling at home where they never ventured before. 

“Films to Provide Information,” as discussed by Audrey Biel, Chief 
of Youth Service at Detroit Public Library, might also attract new readers 
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to the library, but is probably the second step in doing so. In using films 
in this area, knowing something about the group is important. What sub- 
jects do they want to know more about, and how much ‘staying power’ do 
they have? Some of the best films are quite long, but an interested group 
will stay to the end. The technical aspects of the film must be good for 
inept photography or a poor sound track will kill rather than stimulate 
interest, not only in the subject of the evening but in the whole series of 
programs. A spectacular film such as /n the Beginning, shown by Mrs. 
siel during her discussion, might well be used to start a series as the 
superb color photography commands the attention of the audience, even 
those with little interest in geology and the Grand Canyon. 

Questions are often asked following a film of this kind and answers 
are needed, either from books assembled for the program or from an 
expert on the subject invited to attend. Mrs. Biel cautioned that such are 
better used as consultants to avoid a lecture atmosphere. As a rule, infor- 
mation films are not discussable in the usual sense of delving into a prob- 
lem or exploring ideas, but further knowledge on the subject will be 
gained through questions which are answered competently. 

The next step in film programs for young adults might be those de- 
signed to provoke discussion. Jane Ellstrom, Young Adult Specialist on 
the American Heritage staff, gave definite pointers on planning and con- 
ducting a film discussion. The film itself should (1) raise issues for which 
it does not supply ready-made answers, (2) deal with issues of interest to 
the group planning the program, (3) present material that can be readily 
understood, and (4) represent more than one point of view. The chief 
advantage of using a film over a book for discussion is that a common, 
immediate background of experience is created through presenting identi- 
cal material under like conditions. All will not bring the same background 
of general experience and reading, but mutual talking points have been 
established. 

Skill on the part of the leader is needed in knowing how to break ten- 
sions caused by an emotional impact found in such films as Due Process 
of Law Denied. The leader often has to talk a few seconds while the 
group collects its thoughts and controls its feelings. The leader must be 
able to refer accurately to points or situations in the film, to introduce 
other points of view or suggest implied issues as well as to clarify issues as 
they are raised by the group. Above all, the leader strives for understand- 
ing among the members of the group rather than for complete agreement. 
What About Juvenile Delinquency? was shown as an example of an ex- 
cellent discussion film for young adults. 

In all three areas—whether to attract new readers, to provide infor- 
mation, or to provoke discussion—librarians must know why they are 
using films and what they hope to accomplish through the program. 
Thorough previewing and careful selection of the film, and definite plan- 
ning in advance are all essential to the successful use of films with young 
adults in the public library. A list of recommended films is available from 
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the Executive Secretary of the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, American Library Association. A selection from the list 
follows: 


Are You Ready For Marriage? Coronet, 1950. 16 min. Color or b&w. 
Larry and Sue, aged nineteen and eighteen, are very much in love, but upon the 
advice of their church counselor, they decide to postpone marriage until they 
learn to know each other better. A believable presentation of the problem from 
both the teen-age and adult viewpoint. 


Coral Wonderland. Australian News and Information Bureau, 1950. 30 
min. Color. 
Coral growths of the Barrier Reef come to life under the microscope, and under- 


water photography brings to the screen the magnificent color of the Reef’s unique 
fishes and other sea creatures. 


Date Etiquette. Coronet, 1952. 10 min. Color or b&w. 
A senior high school boy and girl attend a play together and demonstrate correct 
behavior in asking for and accepting a date, calling for a girl, meeting her par- 
ents, eating in a restaurant, and saying goodnight. Not for the sophisticates, but 
interesting to an audience of 14-15 year olds. 


Day of the Fight. McGraw-Hill, 1951. 16 min. Bkw. 
How a professional boxer waits, hopes, and prepares himself on the day of a big 
match. A natural with the boys and enough story line to interest the girls. 


Dong Kingman. Contemporary, 1954. 15 min. Color. 
Besides following the artist as he carries a single painting through to completion, 
the film also introduces Dong Kingman’s finished work and explores the broader 
aspects of his background, his home life, and his approach to his art. Authentic 
Chinese musical score. 


Due Process of Law Denied. Teaching Film Custodians, 1943. 29 min. 
Bkw. 
An effective dramatization of the lynching of three innocent men in the early 
days of the West. Illustrates the necessity for proper recognition of the rights of 
an accused person. Adapted from The Ox-Bow Incident, 


Farewell to Childhood. International Film Bureau, 1952. 23 min. Bkw. 
A 15-year-old girl’s resentment of her parents and her idealization of the school 
counselor sets the stage for discussing typical teen-age problems and demonstrates 
how understanding between parents and children can help an adolescent achieve 
maturity. 


Freedom To Learn. National Education Assn., 1954. 2714 min. Color or 
b&w. 
A social studies teacher is before her school board to justify her classroom activi- 
ties because of a parental accusation that she is “teaching communism.” Her 
position is that teaching about communism is not advocating it. The board’s de- 
cision isn’t shown, but the status of democracy’s “Freedom to Learn” is left open 
for group discussion. 
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Here Comes the Band. McGraw-Hill, 1952. 17 min. B&w. 
The University of Michigan’s marching band puts on a stirring show of good 
music, precision marching and general “razzle-dazzle.” A real show-stopper for 


any teen-age group. 


How Do You Know It’s Love? Coronet, 1951. 13 min. Color or b&w. 
A high school couple who are sure they’re in love talk over the question with 
their families, and learn how to distinguish the various kinds of love, and to 
recognize mature love. Well-presented and of vital interest to the older teen-ager. 


In the Beginning. Modern Talking Pictures Service, 1954. 28 min. Color. 
Sponsored by the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, the film recreates the formation 
of the Grand Canyon through many eras, based on evidence found in its rock 


Strata. 


Majority Vote. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 7 min. Bkw. 
An elected member of a Student Council supports a measure disliked by the 
majority of the students who elected her, thus raising the question of the proper 
relationship between people and their elected representatives. 


New Frontiers in Space. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 25 min. B&w. 
Illustrates how we are learning about the mysteries of outer space through re- 
search, new telescopes, and the development of rockets. Some of the classroom 
lecturing may not be of interest, but the rocket experiments, including pictures 
of the earth, sky and the sun from a rocket 76 miles up, have real fascination for 


most young people. 


One Man’s Opinion. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 6 min. Bkw. 
During a campaign to raise money for a school project, one student, even though 
he believes in the cause, withholds his support because he disapproves of the high 
pressure methods used. The audience is asked for an appraisal, thus raising the 
question of when one person's judgment can reasonably run counter to majority 
opinion. 


Rhythm of Africa. Film Images, 1948. 17 min. Bkw. 
Depicts the culture of the Chad in French Equatorial Africa, showing the arts, 
handicrafts and traditional ceremonial dances. The unusual music was recorded 


on the scene, 


What About Juvenile Delinquency? Young American Films, 1955. 15 min. 
Bkw. 
Jamie Berlin withdraws from a teen-age gang after his buddies unknowingly beat 
up his dad. His next decision, whether to tell the City Council how to stop these 
terroristic incidents and help the town’s law-abiding teen-agers retain their social 
and athletic programs, is left in process so that the audience can discuss what it 


should be. 


What Makes a Good Party? Coronet. 10 min. Color or b&w. 
To make their party a success, three teen-age girls carefully plan the guest list, 
the entertainment and the refreshments in advance, and at the party everyone has 


a good time. 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


Miracle of the Song 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 
Illustrated by Harold Munson 


Set in Borneo, this is the mov- 
ing and dramatic story 

of how a witch doctor was 
routed and a boy’s 

lite saved by the coming 

of a Christian teacher. 

Ages 10-14. 

Cloth. $2.50 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC., 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 


Who’s Who in the Zoo? 


How many of zoodom’s notable notables are you acquainted 
with? Pete the Python of Fort Worth, Texas; Cecil and Pene- 
lope, the famous platypuses from the Bronx Zoo; Smokey, the 
fire-prevention bear from Washington, D. C.; Belle, the Kiwi 
from San Diego, California; and Harry, the rhinoceros from 
St. Louis, Missouri are members of animal high society who are 
social ‘musts.’ 


WHEN YOU GO TO THE ZOO 


By GLENN O. BLOUGH and MARJORIE CAMPBELL is an exciting and 
interesting book about our United States zoos, the animals who 
live in them and the people who take care of them. It tells all 
the fascinating things the zoo-goer wants to know about the 
various animals—how they came to the zoo, what they eat, how 
they live. The book is illustrated with real action photographs. 
Ages 8-12, 6 x 9, 128 pages, clothbound. $2.75 


Write for free illustrated Fall 1955 Catalog 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York 36, N. Y. 





me Complete razs or Uncle Remus 


by Joel Chandler Harris 
compiled by Richard Chase 


It is seventy-five years since the first UNCLE REMUS 
book was published and now for the first time all of the 
delightful and inimitable tales of Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, 
Brer B’ar, Brer Wolf and the others which Uncle Remus 
told to the little boy — and then to the little boy’s little 
boy — are gathered together into one enormous volume, 
along with the illustrations which originally accom- 
panied them. Compiled by Richard Chase, the noted 
folklorist, this collection of animal tales have entertained 
children for seventy-five years, and they will continue 
to do so. 

Publication date November 2, 1955 


912 pages 55%” x 8%” All ages $5.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


THREE BIG CATALOGS AND 

MANY SUPPLEMENTAL STOCK 

SHEETS EACH YEAR ARE A 
MEASURE OF OUR SERVICE 


featuring all popular distinguished 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


Now available: 


Beautifully illustrated books for chil- 
dren from many countries in thei 
original language. 

Grouped in packages for the librari- 
an’s convenience. 

Carefully selected for library use by 
expert librarians. 

A PROJECT to foster international 
understanding through easy and en- 
joyable books. Sponsored by ALA. 

An important addition to your li 
brary. A new center of interest to your 
readers. Make these books available to 
your children, teachers, students, etc. 
DON’T MISS THE NEW 1955-56 
CATALOG with important new pack- 
ages. 

WRITE TO: 

PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton St., 

Forest Hills, New York 75 


JUVENILE TITLES 
BOUND TO STAY BOUND BOOKS 


are a sound investment in economy 
because: 
Quality (Better than Class A) Binding 
gives them long life. 
Long Life means more circulation at 
lower cost. 
Genuine Picture Covers provide un- 
matched durability and color. 
Approximately 80% of our titles are 
in stock for immediate delivery. 


Cut down your work load by selecting 
your Juvenile requirements from these 
Catalogs . . . get on our mailing list 
today—a postcard will do it. 


New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 






















ANOTHER EDITOR REPORTS 





Frances Lander Spain continues the series of articles about book- 
reviewing periodicals, their policy and procedure concerning books listed. 





Though the Saturday Review is a weekly reviewing periodical, the 
“Books For Young People” section appears only once a month, usually 
in the issue for the third week of the month. 

Books of all kinds and for all ages are reviewed—picture books, easy 
readers for younger children, stories for older boys and girls, teen-age 
books, biographies, history, travel, the sciences, social studies—and an 
attempt is made to have in each issue a representative cross section of 
fiction and non-fiction for the various ages. These are usually trade books, 
though exceptionally fine textbooks may be included, and are selected 
for reviewing because of qualities of style, pictorial excellence, and suit- 
ability of subject matter. Reviews are intended for librarians, teachers, 
parents and other adults interested in children’s reading. 

Twenty-five reviewers actively engaged in library service to children 
and young people in all parts of the country—children’s librarians, school 
librarians, and professors of children’s literature in library schools—bring 
to their reviewing knowledge, judgment, and tastes based on first hand 
experiences in using books with children. They represent a variety of 
viewpoints that reflect needs and attitudes of the several regions. Review- 
ers for each issue are identified so that the reader knows their backgrounds 
as well as their names. 

Reviewing of current, new books is the major objective of this sec- 
tion. However, new editions and reprints of well-loved older books for 
children are often featured under the heading “Hardy Perennial.” In 
May and November the section is greatly enlarged and special features 
introduced to emphasize new spring titles and Book Week. Considerable 
emphasis is then placed on books for young adults with additional reviews 
and articles on their reading. Other articles on children’s books and 
reading, brief biographical sketches of contemporary authors and illustra- 
tors of children’s books, and illustrations from books reviewed are in- 
cluded. An annotated list of fifty books recommended as Christmas gifts 
for children and young people appears as part of the Saturday Review's 
annual list of books suggested for Christmas giving. 
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The Saturday Review, published weekly by The Saturday Review Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 25 W. 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. $7 per year, $8 in 
Canada. 


? Inc. 
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THE NEW YORK PRE-CONFERENCE 











An impressive two-day conference on the Production and Promotion 
of Children’s Books held at the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on July 1 and 2, attracted three hundred and thirty-two people from 
thirty states, Washington, D. C., Canada and Venezuela. The conference 
was planned by a committee of representatives from the four sponsoring 
groups: Georgiana Maar, American Association of School Librarians; 
Margaret Lesser, Children’s Book Council; Mary Strang, Children’s Li- 
brary Association; and Frances Henne, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University. All those attending had a chance to examine the 
Children’s Book Council’s exhibit of printing processes and new tech- 
niques used in illustrating, and the American Institute of Graphic Arts’ 
Children’s Books, 1953-1954. Many librarians were also interested in Co- 
lumbia University’s Fairytales, Fables and Fantasies, an Exhibition of 
Children’s Literature of Pleasure. 

In her summary of the talks and discussions that were presented by 
experts from leading publishing houses, Frances Henne noted the follow- 
ing: presentation of new knowledge and information relating to the pro- 
duction and promotion of children’s books; the need of, and many possi- 
bilities for, cooperation and communication between publishers and li- 
brarians; the existence of experimentation in the field and the desira- 
bility of re-examination of related current library techniques; the need 
for librarians not to be unreasonable in their demands upon publishers 
in relation to services (sample and review copies, for example) and prod- 
ucts, and to be more aware of the costs involved in produc ing children’s 
books; and the necessity for librarians to have more technical knowledge 
about the production of books than is now generally the case, with the 
possibility that this kind of instruction might be incorporated in library 
school curricula. 

One of the results of the lively Saturday morning session on binding 
was the recommendation (later made a formal resolution) that the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, the Children’s Book Council, and 
the Children’s Library Association appoint a joint committee that would 
explore, study, and appraise the products and problems in the binding of 
children’s books. For complete coverage on this session and the whole 
conference see page 8 in the September, 1955, Junior Libraries. 

Though the discussions centered on the technical and practical, the 
spirit of the conference was one of dedication to the right of children to 
books of enduring worth, and of recognition of the obligation of all who 
work with children to develop a greater appreciation of good book de- 
sign and greater skill in sharing that appreciation with children. 














































Mary STRANG, CLA Representative. 









POP OF THE NEWS 





ABINGDON CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


FARM GIRL By Grace Berquist, author of Speckles Goes 
to School The story of a little girl who had a way with 
animals and longed for some like those on the farm 
next door. Pictures by Janet Smalley. An Easy-to-Read 
Book. $1.50 


FIRST TO BE CALLED CHRISTIANS By Ethel L. Smither, 
author of Stories of Jesus Simply told stories of Peter 
and Paul and other early Christians. Four-color illustra- 
tions by Kurt Wiese. Ages 7-11. $1.50 


JESUS, THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND By Mary Edna Lloyd, 
author of Jesus, the Little New Baby A beautiful picture 
story of three small children who go to see Jesus and 
find that he is their friend. Glowing pictures, many in 
) full color, by Grace Paull. Ages 3-6. $1 
W- 
ro- HIS INDIAN BROTHER By Hazel Wilson, author of The Owen Boys “An absorbing story 
‘ about a boy who is befriended by the Indians in Maine. . . . The author obviously 
7 knows Maine and its history well.’—Publishers’ Weekly. Illustrated. Ages 9 up. $2.50 
| I 
iva- RABBIT FOOT FOR LUCK By Jessie McGuire Coffee A minister's twins find themselves in 
eed a dangerous situation in their new Colorado home. Ranchers are set against towns- 
a people as the waters rise in the reservoir and the dam begins to wash away. Illustrated. 
vers Ages 9 up. $2.50 
rod- 


ens A WHISTLE FOR TOOTLES By Rose Friedman, author of Tim Tompkins, Circus Boy How 
“lige Tootles’ two wishes—to be able to whistle and to have a dog of his own—come true. 
the A delightful story to be read aloud. Three-color pictures by Margaret Bradfield. 
Ages 4-8. $1.50 
rary 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER AND PATRIOT By Ruth Cromer Weir, author of Thomas 
ding Alva Edison, Inventor Franklin as he really was—the lively boy, the talented printer, 
neri- the ingenious inventor, the man who became a leading citizen of a new nation and 
l of the world. A Makers of America book. Illustrated. Ages 8 up. $1.50 
ane 


ould CHAMPLAIN, FATHER OF NEW FRANCE By Cecile Pepin Edwards, author of Party for 

ig ol Suzanne Authentic adventures of the great French explorer, founder of the first per- 

hole manent New World colony for France. A Makers of America book. Illustrated. 
Ages 8 up. $1.50 


, the 


AMERICAN RIDDLES IN RHYME By Ruby Bradford Murphy Catchy rhymes with clues 
en. to for guessing American songs, sports, holidays, cities, rivers, national landmarks, presi- 
who dents, etc. Mlustrated. Ages 7-11. $1.50 


k de- 
ALL CLOTH BOUND EXCEPT JESUS, THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND 


ABINGDON PRESS a Nashville 2, Tennessee 





NEW BOOKS FOR 


YOUNG READERS 


These five books have been selected for 
readers—young 
adults who deserve the best that can be 
written and published for them. We feel 
that they are unusually fine books—well 


today’s high-school-age 


STAR ISLAND 
AGAIN 


BY MARJORY HALL 


How Carolyn deals with her 
problems as head counselor, 
and learns that Star Island 
is her future, and Ken's, 
makes a rewarding story 
of a full summer at camp. 


$2.75 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
BY KAY HARDY 
An invaluable book for girls. 
Kay Hardy tells how to sew, 
knit, and crochet smart teen- 
age clothes, accessories, and 
gifts, illustrating her easy- 
to-follow instructions with 
clear drawings. $3.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


designed. 


LOST CITY 
OF THE SUN 


BY KENNETH L. SINCLAIR 
Here is a thrilling story 
about two boys in a des- 
perate race to find a fabled 
Indian cliff city. How they 
try to save the ancient 


place makes an exciting fin- 
ish. $2.75 












GREEN EYES 


BY JEAN NIELSEN 


Editing her high school 
newspaper helps Jan Mor- 
gan to prepare for an excit- 
ing but responsible career, 
and to become a real part 
of her family and com- 
munity. $2.75 


At all bookstores 


written, carefully edited and handsomely 


The backgrounds are authoritative, the 
stories fresh, lively, informative, and, most 
important, fun to read. 


MC OO MDM 






SEARCH IN 


THE DESERT 

BY FRANKLIN FOLSOM 
When Joe Fraser gets his 
helicopter license, it sets off 
a chain of events which 
leads to a search for ura- 
nium and for a_ young 
Navaho who has myste- 
riously disappeared. $2.75 









RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED 


SADDLEBAG 
SUMMER 


by Ethel Todd Anderson 
$2.75 


‘KAREN PRESENTS’ 
by HELEN REYNOLDS $2.75 


A PICNIC 
FOR JUDY 


by Marjory Hall $2.75 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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TEEN-AGERS LOOK AT BOOKS 


The following book discussions by young people have been used as 
library programs over local radio stations. Librarians wanting to conduct 
such discussions have frequently asked for sample programs from which 
to get ideas that might be adapted for their own uses. In response to 
these requests, the Association of Young People’s Librarians has collected 
the tape recordings listed below and made them available for borrowing 
from the Headquarters Library, American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Each library represented has used a 
different approach, and the discussions are to be considered as typical of 
the kind they represent rather than as models for all to follow. 

One to three tapes may be borrowed at a time and may be kept for 
28 days. The tapes will be sent postage free, the return postage being paid 
by the borrower. The tape recordings may be used for non-profit purposes 
only and may be broadcast only over non-profit radio stations. 


AMBASSADOR’S REPORT. Chester Bowles. 15 min. 7.5 speed 5” reel. 
The members of the Library Reading Club of the Public Library of Youngstown 
and Mahoning County, Ohio, discuss various aspects of Mr. Bowles’ report. One 
in a regular Sunday night series of broadcasts, “Youth Reviews The Books,” 
moderated by Madeline Margo, Young People’s Librarian. 


FIRE IN THE ASHES. Theodore White. 15 min. 7.5 speed 5” reel. 
Another broadcast of “Youth Reviews the Books” by the Library Reading Club 
of the Public Library of Youngstown and Mahoning County, Ohio, Madeline 
Margo, Young People’s Librarian, Moderator. 


GALILEO, FIRST OBSERVER OF MARVELOUS THINGS. Elma 
Ehrlich Levinger. 30 min. 7.5 speed 7” reel. 
One broadcast in the Detroit Public Library's series, “Young Americans Look at 
Books.” A panel of alert readers discuss the work of this eminent scientist and the 
religious opposition he met, Moderated by Eugene Larson, Youth Librarian. 


KEEP YOUR HEAD UP, MR. PUTNAM! Peter Putnam. 30 min. 7.5 
speed 7” reel. 
A group of very inexperienced readers discuss a rather slight book with good 
results. Another in the Detroit Public Library’s series, “Young Americans Look at 
Books.” Moderated by Audrey Biel, Chief of Youth Service. 


OUT OF RED CHINA. Shao T’ang Liu. 30 min. 7.5 speed 7” reel. 
Members of a high school International Club, experienced in discussion and well- 
read, talk freely and intelligently about this books Another in the Detroit Public 
Library's series, “Young Americans Look at Books.” Moderated by Hilda Mason, 
Youth Librarian. 
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SEVENTEENTH SUMMER. Maureen Daly. 15 min. 7.5 speed 5” reel. 
Using the script prepared by Broadcast Music, Inc., for the ‘Teen-age Book Parade, 
two members of the Student Council of the Holladay Memorial Library for Young 
People, Indianapolis, Indiana, have a lively discussion in which they disagree on 

the appeal of this book. Moderated by Dorothy Lawson, Librarian. 

















THE THIRTEEN CLOCKS, James Thurber. 15 min. 7.5 speed 5” reel. 
In a discussion based on a script prepared by Broadcast Music, Inc., two young 
people of the Holladay Memorial Library for Young People, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
tell what they think of Thurber’s fairy tale. Moderated by Dorothy Lawson, 
Librarian. 


















GRACE Stocum, Chairman, AYPL Recordings Committee 
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The INTERNATIONAL YOUTH LIBRARY in Munich, of which 
Mrs. Jella Lepman is director, was visited this summer by Margaret 
Scoggin, New York Public Library, and newly clected DLCYP Vice- 
President. The LYL is to receive the bookmobile recently donated by the 
ALA Friends of Libraries Committee. 


NEW FALL TITLES 


ONLY THE STRONG by Robert C. Du Soe 
Illus. by William Hayes 
Ages 8-12 $2.75 


A WISH FOR LUTIE by Dorothy Hawthorne | 
Illus. by Kathleen Voute 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 


CAT HOTEL by Siddie Joe Johnson 


Illus. by Janice Holland 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE SILVER DISK by Loring MacKaye 
Illus. by Avery Johnson 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. : 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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GOOD NEWS OF FALL BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 








David3,Mchay COMPANY 
What Happened? 


The Science Stories Behind the News 


Written and illustrated by IDA SCHEIB. When a tanker 
explodes—when a boy builds a “lung’—what happens? 
This book tells the exciting scientific facts behind recent 
news events. Ages 9-12. 128 pages. Index. $2.75 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
RELEASE 


Careers in Public Relations 


By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. “A com- 
prehensive reference guide for young 
people to these exciting and socially 
productive fields.’”—-EDWARD L. BER- 
NAYS. Teen ages. 224 pages. Index. 


$3.00 
ADAM GIMBEL: 


Pioneer Trader 


By HELEN WELLS. A biography 
that reads like fiction—the story of 
a young man’s search for freedom 
and abundance, and of the making 
of America along the Mississippi in 





A Rocky McCune Story 


THE MAN 
ON THE BENCH 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. A 
gripping story of high school base- 
ball—the game, the players, and the 
controversial “politics” of today’s 
sports, told by the author of the fa- 
mous Bronce Burnett books. Teen 
ages. 192 pages. $2.75 


PENNY’S ACRES 


By MINA LEWITON. The story of 
Penny Rowan, a sensitive girl in a 
peaceful country community caught 
in the march of decentralization. A 
timely Youth Today novel. Teen ages. 
224 pages. $2.75 


1840. Teen ages. 224 pages. $3.00 
3 new titles in the popular BLACKBERRY FARM BOOKS 


Little Martha » Rusty the Sheep Dog - 
Henry Goes Visiting 


By JANE PILGRIM. Full-color drawings by F. Stocks May. Three 
more entertaining stories join the nine titles already available in a 
series that has been compared to the Beatrix Potter books. Ages 
up to 5. 


A Junior Literary Guild Selection 













Each 95 cents 


All books cloth-bound 


Send for FREE copy of New, Complete List of McKay Books 
for Boys and Girls 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


NEWS RR 





Four outstanding 
biographies of great artists 


REMBRANDT /ust Published 


LEONARDO DA VINCI “Such a plan for an art book is original 
and intelligent.’"—New York Herald Tribune 


MICHELANGELO “An outstanding biography and art book ... 


Recommended for all libraries.”"—Library Journal 


VINCENT VAN GOGH “A beautiful and sensitively written 
story ...a distinguished book.”—Childhood Education 


By ELIZABETH RIPLEY 


Each of these profusely illustrated biographies is a factual, fasci- 
nating and inspiring account of the life, struggles and achievement 
of a renowned artist. The imaginatively descriptive text makes the 
subject and his world come vividly to life, and the facing-page 
reproductions of the artist’s own work are arranged chronologically 
to relate directly to the events described in the text. 


Each volume 8” x 10” 72 pp. Ages 10-16 $3.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 











For young people— 
the finest books on American 


history are in the 
AMERICAN HERITAGE SERIES 


HIS magnificent group of novels for boys and girls 
“provides entertainment at its best and leaves the 
young reader with a greatly enriched understanding 
of the movements and events that have gone to make up 
the fabric of American life.”—Christian Science Monitor. 
Each volume thoroughly checked for historical accuracy. 


New American Heritage titles 


LET THE MOON GO BY 


A Book of Tall Tales 
By Emma Gelders Sterne. 
Thus. by L. F. Bjorklund 


THE RETURN OF THE 
ALASKAN 


TIMBER! 6. 
Logging Camps in Michigan 

By Aileen Fisher. Illus. by 

Pers Crowell 


PAT AND THE IRON 
HORSE 


. New Americans in the 1840’s 


By Polly Angell. Illus. by 
Clifford H. Schule 


RIVER OF GOLD 


Oregon and the Challenge 
of the Gold Rush 

or Gifford P. Cheshire. 
Illus. by Fiore Mastri 


KING OF THE 


CLIPPERS 


Adventure on the High Seas 
By Edmund Collier. Illus. 
by Frederick T. Chapman 


ONE BIT OF LAND 


A Story of Imperial Valley 
7 Edith H. Blackburn. 
Illus. by Frank Nicholas 


All volumes bound in sturd 


10. 


Mailboat in the Outpost 
By Edward A. Herron. Illus. 
by Gene Langley 


THE LAW OR THE GUN 


The Mormons at Far West 
By Frank B. Latham. Illus. 
by Leonard Vosburgh 


DAY OF GLORY 


The Guns at Lexington and 
Concord 

By Philip Spencer. Illus. by 
Peter Burchard 


WINDS OF CHANGE 


Ohio in the 1850's 
y Rhoda Wyngard. Illus. 
by Fritz Kredel 


cloth; full color pictorial 


jackets; end papers, chapter headings and many full page 
pages. Ages 10-15 $1.75 each 


Write for our complete list of 40 titles 


illustrations in color. 19 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


300 Fourth Avenue 


New York 10, N. Y. 





LETTER 
from 
John Rowe 
Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


SHALL WE CALL IT “PUZZLE-VISION”? 
Dear Friend: 


Television, like the horseless carriage, is here to stay. It has captured the 
minds of our young people to a degree hitherto unknown. Is it helpful 

or harmful? That depends largely on you who daily guide the 
young minds. Each day, many seeds for thought are planted 

deep in these fertile minds. All these seeds cannot grow—should 

not grow. But some should be carefully nurtured that they 

might grow and flourish. 


Proper tools help this culture of the mind. Tools that weed out misinfor- 
mation and allow the light of understanding to play its part in growth. 


Children should be helped to find answers to their questions by 
making available a reference work that is custom-tailored to 
their age-level. BRITANNICA JUNIOR was built specifically for 


this purpose. 
At home and in school BRITANNICA JUNIOR establishes the reference habit. 
It develops the child’s own reference skills. Its simplified index is 


as easy to use as a dictionary. It trains children for adult encyclopaedia 
use because it has the same type index as these advanced reference works. 


Sincerely, 


(AMCo--e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 





